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Only a 


rT : Keepsake Ring so truly sym 
a rings symbolizes your sincerity and devo 
tion —And only Keepsake with its 








Guaranteed Registered Perfect Gem 
tag, and the Keepsake ‘Certificate of 
Guarantee and Registration affords 
you such complete security. These ex 
Quisite Keepsake creations are offered 
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“Trio” 





n 4K Yellow Gold [or I4K White 
Gold if preferred)—and on BRAD'S 
CONVENIENT TERMS if desired at 


no extra cost 





Easy To Open A Credit Account 


Your credit is good at Brad's ON YOUR 
WORD! No guarantors, allotments or se 
curity. You get IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

on first payment to you or any address 
desired. For identification give us in con 
fidence, rate, pay, expiration date of en 
listment and name and address of next of 
kin. No inquiries made, dealings strictly 
confidential. Terms stated under each item 
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Keepsake “Lady Diana” DE-LUXE 
KS1200—Engagement Ring $225.00 E8??:—Yellow Gold 
Cash—OR—$50.00 Down filled with expand- 
$25.00 Monthly (7 Months to Pay) ing link bracelet 
KS!120—Wedding Ring $125.00 CREDIT pe gy mts crys- 
Cash—OR—$25.00 Down el. Jewels Dura 


TERMS 


20.00 Monthly 


Power mainspring 
$57.50 Cash—OR— 
$22.50 Down—$7.00 


Heovy 10K Solid Gold 
Lifetime Guarantee! 


NEW “TRADE MARKED" 
MARINE CORPS RING | 
MRT. 107: The masculine i} 
heft" — fine modeling — j 
faithful detail and master e. 


Hamilton, Elgin, Bulova, L 
jewelry and Gifts at LOWEST 
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SANS JACKETS, PLEASE 
Sir: 

If permissible I would like to beat my 
chops just one time, and that is on just 
one subject which to me is rather sad. It 
is about the so-called uniform of the 
Marines. 

I don’t doubt that many other Marines 
have blown your ears off about it, but 
why don’t they let the men who have 
these green and khaki nightmares they 
call jackets, have something to say about 
wearing them? I wonder if whoever 
thought up these uniforms has to wear 
them? The khaki jacket should be done 
away with completely, for a man can al- 
ways look better in a nice clean shirt. 

Anyway I have been in the Corps five 
years, plus, and met many Marines who 
would swap six months pay if only the 
Marine Corps QM would give up both 
the green and khaki jackets and reinstate 
the old green blouse and fair leather belt. 
Even though a man tries to look present- 
able in those jackets he is an absolute 
failure—and every officer and enlisted man 
knows it, too. I heartily believe we 
should do away with the jackets for many 
of us have found it impossible to live up 
to the high standards of neatness set by 
Marines before us. 

Corp. Ted Kohler, USMCR 
Norfolk 11, Va. 


@ The green jacket is designed and 
meant for general service and combat 
use—thus its loose cut. The blue blouse 
is tor liberty dress. 

Study has been made on the need 
of a khaki jacket. We feel that in 
weather warm enough for khaki no 
jacket is mecessary. However, the 
quality of the khaki shirt could be 
improved.—Ed. 


TURN PAGE 





THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Marine hitting the beach 
on our June cover was 
painted by Major Houston Stiff, 
the talented editor of the Marine 
Corps Gazette. Major Stiff 
made a few wartime landings 
and knows what the FMF 
Marines experienced in the 
recent Vieques landing exer- 
cises covered in this issue. 
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@ When a man has Pipe Appeal, he has an extra 
masculine charm that attracts the ladies. And 
when his pipe is filled with Prince Albert 
America’s largest-selling smoking tobacco — his 
face reflects his smoking joy and comfort! 


» Means “ipe . ._ppeal 


means -rince - [bert 
pay A cael @ See for yourself why Prince Albert 
the freshness and flavor. as long been known as the Na- 
tional Joy Smoke! You'll find that 
P.A. is easy on the tongue... spe- 
a cially treated to insure against 
tongue bite! That choice tobacco is 
rich-tasting ...and crimp cut, to 
smoke cool and even right down to 
the bottom of the bowl! 


R J. Reyovlds Tebscce Co.. Winston Salem, N.C 


* VOY SMOKE kS RIGHT / 
I SURE GET MORE 
ALEASURE FROM MY PIPE | 
WITH PRINCE ALBERT” %@ — 


“THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 



































SOUND OFF (cont.) 
ENLISTED WOMEN MARINES 


Sirs: 

Could you please supply us with any 
information pertaining to the Women’s 
branch of the Marine Corps? We are 
anxious to receive any information on 
this subject. 

Phyllis Sollitto 
Providence, R.I. 


@ The ranks of the women Marines 
were opened for non-veterans during 
the first part of this year. The first 
group of non-veterans arrived at Parris 
Island, S. C., the Ist of March for boot 
training, which is to last for six weeks. 
It will consist of close order drill train- 
ing, courtesies and customs of the Ma- 
rine Corps, along with the history and 
traditions of the Marines. At the com- 
pletion of boot training these WRs will 
be assigned to Personnel Administra- 
tion School, also at Parris Island, tor 
further instruction in the duti+s they 
will be expected to perform in the 
Corps. Following this school they will 
be transferred to Headquarters, Marine 
Corps, Washington, D.C., the Depart- 
ment of the Pacific, San Francisco, 
Calit., and to the Headquarters of the 
various Reserve Districts for duty. 
General requirements for enlistment 
are: 20 to 31 years of age, high school 
graduate, unmarried status, United 
States citizen, and ability to meet the 
physical standards prescribed by the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. Full 
particulars can be had from any Marine 
Corps Recruiting station.—Ed. 
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POTENTIAL FISHERMAN 


Sir: 

Where can I buy a sub chaser, or a 
boat that could ride out storms in the 
Gulf of Mexico? I have been thinking 
of going into the shark fishing business. 
Such a boat would have to sleep four 
people and have a hold to hold sharks. 

I am a civilian Marine—You know 
“Once a Marine, Always a Marine.” 

William P. Weminer 
Chicago, IIl. 


@ All surplus naval vessels to be dis- 
posed of by sales are turned over to 
the Commanding Officer, U. S. Naval 
Shipyard, New York City. However, 
all these boats have been stripped of 
all gear including the motor—all that 
remains is the hull. You would have 
to be a rich man to re-outfit this craft 
again. You might find what you are 
looking for in some of the Gulf port 
towns for sale by private sources. We 
are at a loss to recommend any other 
means of procuring the craft you seek. 
—Ed. 
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MORE ROPES IN THE NAVY 
Sir: 

Some years ago I was a Sea Soldier 
in the Asiatic Fleet and later on a four 
piper in the Special Service Squadron in 
Panama. During that time we often dis- 
cussed the question asked by A. O. Erick- 
son in February Soundoff (he wanted to 
know if all ropes in the Navy were re- 
ferred to as lines, etc.—Ed.). 

What, if any, are the ropes found on 
naval vessels? I have never had a satis- 
factory answer either, but have often 
heard that there are three in current use 
by the Navy; bell rope, as you stated, 
hand rope, used on auxiliary ladders when 
they are rigged at a gangway while at 
sea, also foot ropes used by the deck 
gang to walk on while squaring away the 
quarterdeck and foc’sle awnings when 
they are rigged while the ship is tied up 
or at anchor. 

I may get an argument on this by some 
of the salts, but any way I have heard 
the term used and for more months than 
I care to remember now, I helped with 
the awning details—as Marines prior to 
the war did seaman duties in the Special 
Service Squadron. We manned boats as 
coxswains, stood wheel watches at sea, 
and handled lines in getting underway 
and also in tying up in port. 

Beside this we had regular cleaning 
stations on deck, usually the dirtiest part 
of the ship. My particular station was 
the area around the four stacks, and on 
the USS Tattnal/ that detail was hated 
and cussed more by my cleaning detail 
than any other on the whole ship. Fact 
is since I have been in the Corps my only 
office hours were the result of refusing to 
go up a red.hot stack while we were 
underway and wash it down while seated 
in a bo’suns chair 

But those days are gone forever, I hope, 
as the kids coming in now have nothing 
but praise for sea-going. From time to 
time I receive letters from all over the 
world from sea-going Marines who we 
have shipped from this office. Each one 
says that sea-going is OK. Anyway, I 
don’t believe Erickson has lost his ar- 
gument as no Marine will ever admit 
that a swabbie has beat him at anything. 

TSet. V. B. Debnam, USMC 


Cumberland, Md. 
a ie 


Sir 

In the February Sound Off, the question 
of ropes aboard ships could be amplified 
a little. 

If our sailor friend would go aboard 
the old USS Constitution he would find 
that in addition to the “bell rope” he 
would also find a “leech rope,” used for 
making the edge of sails, the canvas 
being sewed to it. Also a “foot rope” 
stretched along the yards—sailors used to 
do a precarious balancing act on it while 
furling sails. The “man rope” was 
stretched fore and aft along the deck, 
something to grab onto to keep from being 
washed overboard. And how about the 
hawser or tow rope. 

One really doesn’t have to go back as 
far as the Constitution, the USS Bear 
“carried square rigging in 1912. 

J. B. Loraine 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 


WHERE IS MY NUC? 
Sir: 

According to ALMAR 25-46, I rate the 
Navy Unit Commendation ribbon and 
citation. Could you tell me if the citations 
and ribbons are ready for distribution, and 
if so, where should I write to get them. 

Everett G. Scott 
Albany, N. Y. 


@ When you picked up your area 
medals (at any Marine Corps post or 
Station, Recruiting Station, Etc.) you 
should have indicated on the form 
signed in receipt of medals if you rated 
either the Presidential Unit Citation, 
or Navy Unit Commendation. When 
these lists were mailed to HQMC they 
were checked against the records to de- 
termine if you rated these awards. If 
you did, the appropriate citation was 
then mailed to you. If you:did not in- 


‘ dicate on these forms that you rate 


one, or both, of these awards it would 
be a good idea to write to Headquar- 
ters, Marine Corps, Medals and Deco- 
ration Section, Washington, D. C., 
giving the citation you rate, time, place 
and unit you served with to earn either 
PUC or NUC. 

However, if you have not picked up 
your area medals yet, it will save both 
HQMC and yourself a lot of trouble 
if the proper entries are made on the 
form you sign in receipt of your area 
medals.—Ed. 


TO THE EAST AND WEST 
Sir: 
Well, there is nothing else I can do, 
so I thought I would write to Leather- 


neck. This is the first time since I was 


discharged that I wish I were back in 
the Corps. 

I'm now a snow-bound Nebraskan (this 
letter was written on January 28th, dur- 
ing the big blizzard in the northern states 
of the U. S.—Ed.) and brother, it isn’t 
pretty around here any more. If you have 
ever seen the desolate sand hills of Ne- 
braska, and can remember them very well, 
just add five feet of snow on the level 
with drifts ranging from 51, ft. to, well 
the sky is the limit. 

To the east of where I live are desolate 
snow-covered hills and not a house in 
sight. To the west are desolate, snow- 
covered hills and not a house in sight. 
To the north we have a delightful change, 
desolate snow-covered plains and still not 
a house in sight—but trees can be seen 
when the wind doesn’t blow. 

I haven’t been to a dance since last 
October, it seems years. I haven't been 
to town with a car since the day before 
Christmas; and that was a very important 
rush job. I have been to town twice since 
New Year's and that was with four horses 
and a wagon—taking 12 to 15 hours for 
a round trip, about 18 miles. 

Now if any of you fellows who com- 
plained about the Barstow girls stepping 
on your feet at a dance a few months 
ago want to change places, apply to— 

Quenton Pajor 
Inman, Nebr. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 





Gosh, look how I’m beat up. With 
all these scuffs and scratches, no 
wonder I’m always catching K. P. 


Don’t be a jerk. Use Dyanshine. 
It stains scuffs and faded spots to a 
smooth, even tone as it shines. 





DYANSHIN 


Pick the type you like — Liquid 
DYANSHINE or DYANSHINE 
Stain Paste Shoe Polish. DYAN- 
SHINE Stain Paste now contains 
the amazing stain that has made 
Liquid DYANSHINE the service 
favorite for years. Both types pol- 
ish quickly to a hard, long-lasting 
shine, and they’re mighty easy on 
your pocketbook, too. 


BARTON 


MANUFACTURING 
co. 






St. Lovis 15, Mo. 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 3 ] 


IWO FLAG RAISERS 


Sir: 

There has been some dispute about 
the flag raising on Iwo Jima. Could 
you tell me officially who, what rank, 
and what branch of the service were 
the five men who did the flag raising 
on Mt. Suribachi. 

James E. Smith 


Raleight, N.C. 


@ The personnel in the now famous 
picture of the lwo Jima flag raising are 
(left to right) Pfc. Franklin R. Sousley, 
Erving, Ky; Sgt. Michael Strank, Cone- 
maugh, Pa; Pic. Rene A. Gagnon, Man- 
chester, N.H; PhM2 John H. Bradley 
(USN), Milwaukee, Wis; Pfc. Ira 
Hayes, Bapschule, Ariz; and Cpl. Har- 
lan H. Block, Weslaco, Tex. There 
were six men, five of whom were Ma- 
rines, the sixth man was a Navy Corps- 
man, Bradley, Sousley, Strank and 
Block were later killed in action.—Ed. 


LEATHERNECK CORRECT 
Sir: 

I refer to your comment on the letter 
of C. E. Kelly of Carlisle, Pa., in the 
March issue. You state “in all, four 
combat stars.”’ I refer you to Supple- 
ment +1 to NavPers 15,632, issued 19 
Jun46, which states on page three there- 
of that only 1 star is authorized for the 
entire Marianas Operations which in- 
cluded both the capture and occupation 
of Saipan and Tinian. 

Who, sir, is correct? 

MSgt. Walter J. Shields 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


@ Leatherneck is correct. Please note 
change in NavPers +15,790 which 
lists Saipan and Tinian as separate 
campaigns for the purpose of awarding 
battle stars. Saipan 11 Jun-10Aug44; 
Tinian 24Jul-1 Aug44.—Ed. 


ONCE A MARINE... 


Sir: 
You've heard the saying “Once a 
Marine, Always a Marine”? Well its 


very true, I have been in the Army 
since 1947 and I can’t get away from 
the old outfit. 

Getting down to business, I wonder 
if its possible for me to get Leather- 
neck sent to me over here. 

Sgt. C. E. B. 
Frankfurt, Germany. 


@ Leatherneck will be sent to any 
place in the world where mail can be 
delivered. $2.50 will bring you 12 is- 
sues. We hope your cruise in Germany 
is a pleasant one.—Ed. 
















“= WELCOME ABOARD 
Sir: 

: It might be of interest to the 
editorial staff of Leatherneck to know 
that: The undersigned, after continuous 
service in the Army as a cavalryman, 
infantryman, Quartermaster corps clerk, 
and finally, an infantry company com- 
mander, army finance officer and AAF 
field auditor for the Materiel Command, 
has resigned his commission in the 
Army to re-enlist in the Marine Corps 
Reserve as a Private First Class in 
Class III-b. 

Also: this action culminated 15 years 
of wanting to get into the Marines. 

Also; the undersigned is the only pro- 
fessional editor of a newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation in northern Illinois who 
is a Marine or that the Loves Park 
POST is the only newspaper, etc., which 
has a Marine as its editor..... 

John H. Mac Aleney 
Loves Park, IIl. 


@ Glad to have you aboard, Gyrene. 
There are quite a few professional edi- 
tors throughout the country with Ma- 
rine Corps backgrounds.—Ed. 


MALHEUREUSEMENT 
Monsieur: 

Je suis une jeune fille qui ne reve 
que de voyager au lain et voir du pays. 
Malheureusement j'etait trop jeune 
aujoud’hui je crois que la providence 
etait avec moi car j'ai lu sur le journal 
la derniere heure que les femmes 
americaines etait autaris c’es a prendre 
du service dans la marine mais moi je 
ne suis pas americaine mais je pour- 
rait me faire nationalisee pour moi 
rentrer a votre service puisque mes 
parent sont d’accord. 

Je suis belge grande et forte and 
j'ai 19 and j’entend toujour parler de 
l'‘oncle sam si vous vouliez faire une 
bonne actions et lui faire parvenir ma 
demande pour que j'aille deja rejoindre 
ces dame deja a leur travail qui me 
plait depuis toujours. 

Vous feriaz de moi la plus heureuse 
des femmes. 

En attendant de recevoir de bonne 
nouvelle, veuillez agreer cher Monsier. 

Mes sentiment les plus distinguers 

une Belge 

P.S. Veuillez me repondre en francais 
car je ne sais pas l’americain. 

Mademoiselle Adrienne Minche 


Mademoiselle Minche: 

@ Nous regrettor infiniment, mais 
seules les jeunes filles, qui sont cito- 
yenes americaines, peuvent joindre le 
corps des U. S. Marines. Nous sommes 
vraiment navres car une jeune fille de 
Begique sevair la bienvenue parmi 
nous.—Ed. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 53) 








Why More Marines 
Say 


“NATIONAL 
PREMIUM” 


Here’s a beer worth cheering 
for...a man’s beer...rich, ro- 
bust, and full-bodied, alive with 
deep-down EXTRA satisfac- 
tion. Brewed for men who know 
a great beer when they find it. 
Next time, ask at your PX for 
“That beer from Maryland— 
National Premium Beer!” 








WA! FpatloNay 


PRE Mit’ 


The National Brewing Co., Baltimore 24, Md. 
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ENLISTMENT OF NON-VETER- 
ANS IN WOMEN MARINE 
CORPS 


. | SHE 
accepting 
women for 
the United 
Corps. 


Marine Corps is now 
non-veteran 
regular 

States Marine 
Recruits enrolled i> this 
program will be trained at 
Parris Island, S. C. This base 
has been the of Marine 
Corps “boot camp” for a period 
of more than 30 years. Each 
recruit class will be limited to 
about 50 Women Marines. 

Through the specified course 
of training, Women Marines 
will observe male recruit train 
ing activities and study the 
Marine Corps history and tra- 
dition. 7 

After six weeks of recruit 
training, some Women Marines 
will be assigned for further in- 


service in 


site 


struction in the Personnel Ad- 
ministration School at Parris 
Island. Others will go directly 
to regular duty stations at 
Washington, D.C., San Fran- 
Calif., and to Reserve 
District Headquarters in other 
cities. 


cisco, 


General requirements for en- 
listment in the Women Ma- 
rines are: age 20 to 31, high 
school graduate, unmarried, 
citizen of the United States, 
and the ability to meet the 
physical requirements prescrib- 
ed by the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery of the 
Department. 

For additional information 
contact your local Marine 
Corps Recruiting station. 


Navy 














WOMEN RESERVE OFFICERS 
or course after their junior or 
senior college year. However, 
during the next two years, pro- 


Women candidates can enlist 
for officers training when 18 


Civilian women, without prior 
military service, may now qual- 
ify for commissioned service in 


the Marine Corps or Marine Corps 
Reserye. Women graduates and 
undergraduates of the nation’s 
accredited colleges are being 
enrolled in the Women Officer’s 
Training Class, opening for the 
first time on June 20 at Quantico, 
Va. 

Enlisted Women of the Marine 
Corps and former enlisted mem- 
bers Marine Corps Women’s re- 
serve who have served on active 
duty are also eligible to enter 
the Women Officer’s ‘Training 
Class. However, women in this 
category must be college grad- 
uates or pass a college educa- 
tional equivalent examination to 
be eligible. 


The class will be divided into 
a junior and senior course, both 
to be conducted annually at the 
Marine Corps Schools at Quan- 
tico. Each course will ve of six 
weeks duration. Undergraduates 
will normally enter the junior 
course following their freshman 
or sophomore year, and the seni- 


visions have been made whereby 
college juniors and seniors may 
enter the junior course of this 
Class. 

College graduates may com- 
plete both courses in a single 
summer. I'he 1949 junior course 
will start on June 20 and the 
senior course on July 3]. Women 
with previous service in the 
Marine Corps or Marine Corps 
Reserve will be required to com- 
plete only the senior course to 
be commissioned. Such train- 
ing will closely parallel that 
given to male officer candi- 
dates, with the exception of 
combat subjects. 

In the future the Women’s 
Training Class will be the only 
source of women officers in the 
Marine Corps. A small percent- 
age of each class will receive 
regular commissions while 
others who successfully com- 
plete their training will receive 
commissions as reserve offi- 
cers. 


years of age, however, they must 
have reached their 2]st birthday 
before being actually commis- 
sioned. They must be unmarried 
and a citizen of the United 
States. Such candidates will 
receive the pay and allowances 
of a corporal while on active 
duty in the junior course, and 
during the senior course are paid 
as sergeants. 

College graduates must have 
a baccalaureate degree from an 
accredited college while the un- 
dergraduate must be regularly 
enrolled in an accredited school 
and pursuing a course leading 
to a baccalaureate degree. Ci- 
vilian women should apply 
directly to the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, Headquarters, 
Marine Corps, Washington,D.C., 
by letter requesting application 
forms and full- particulars con- 
cerning their eligibility for 
Marine Corps Commissions. 
Enlisted Women wishing to apply 
for commissions will do so 
through proper channels. 


OFF DUTY CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 
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RECENT directive, released by Headquarters 
Marine Corps, includes the following information 
for all enlisted men and officers: 

No enlisted man in active service of the United States, 
either in the Navy or Marine Corps, whether a non- 
commissioned officer, musician, or private, shall be 
detailed, ordered, or permitted to leave his post to en- 
gage in any pursuit, business or performance in civil 
life, for emolument, customary employment and regular 
engagement of local civilians in the respective arts, 
trades or professions. All Navy and Marine Corps offi- 
cers and enlisted men are expected to devote full atten- 
tion to their assigned duties. Requests for permission to 
engage in private employment will not be granted by 
commanding officers. Unusual cases may be forwarded 


to Marine Corps Headquarters for the consideration of 
the Commandant. 

Participation as a student in civil education and 
vocational training courses is authorized provided such 
pursuits do not interfere with performance of military 
duties. Marines are encouraged to augment military 
training with studies desired for general self improve- 
ment or preparation for civil vocations. In the pursuit 
of vocational training however, Marine Corps personnel 
shall neither solicit work nor accept payment therefor 
from the public. 

A member of the Marine Band shall not, as an indi- 
vidual, furnish music or accept engagements to fur- 
nish music, when such furnishing of music places him in 
competition with any civilian musician. 
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Marines apply their 


amphibious techniques 


to the snow-covered 


beaches of the north 





W evwn the ramps of LCVPs went 
/ down on the black beach of 
Kodiak’s Old Women's Bay 
last January, 2000 First Division Ma- 
rines were greeted by snow-covered 
mountains sloping down to the water's 
edge — a mass of silent whiteness, 
broken by sparse clumps of spruce trees 
instead of the familiar tropical vegeta- 
tion of the jungle. 

The Marines had landed on Kodiak, 
the base island of the bleak, tundra- 
covered Aleutian chain, the home of the 
willlwaw, and angry whirlpool of 
churning, frigid blasts that can spew 
destructive gusts at better than 100 
knots. In this weather-whacked corner 
of Seward’'s icebox the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps held their first large-scale 
amphibious expedition in the Alaskan 
area. 

Even the old timers were snowed by 
the sleet and slush. As the troops 
trudged forward from the beach there 
was the rhythmic crunch of feet walk- 
ing on crusted snow instead of coral. 
Icy slush replaced the gummy mud of 
the South Pacific. Men shivered, pulled 
up the collars of their field jackets, and 
buttoned them tightly around their 
necks. A few of the more adventurous 
climbed the sides of mountains and slid 
back down on the seats of their pants. 
Snowballs were thrown. The silence 
was broken by the excited shouts of 
troops romping in the snow and by the 
stacatto commands as NCOs attempted 
to form their units along the road 
paralleling the beach. 
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Peleliu was never like this,’ shouted 
one tech sergeant to a buddy in another 
platoon. 

He wasn't joking. The Navy and 
Marine Corps knew that the amphi- 
bious tactics worked out in World War 
II were successful in the tropics. Now 
they were interested in finding out 
whether these same techniques could be 
applied in the Aleutians, “the cradle of 
storms.” The 16,000 men in Task 
Force 13 were to undergo three weeks 
of intensive training in the severe, fre- 
quently-changing weather conditions of 
the North Pacific. It was to be a test 
of men and their fighting gear to see 
how the human body and man-made 
equipment would hold up in adverse, 
sub-freezing climates. 

They called the problem MICOWEX 
49 A—Minor Cold Weather Exercise. 

The maneuver was divided into 
three phases. Phase I, the trip from 
San Diego to Kodiak, was just another 
ocean voyage except that the weather 
became colder and the Pacific grew 
rougher as the convoy progressed far- 
ther North. It was during Phase I that 
Marines had their first view of the 
Aurora Borealis (Northern Lights) that 
spectacular phenomenon of nature that 
looks like giant searchlights playing 
across the sky. 

Phase II, a ten-day acclimatization 
period, took place at Fort Greely, a 
large Army post about two miles from 
Kodiak’s Naval Operating Base. Phase 
III, the “Battle of Kodiak Island,” saw 
the Marines landing at Kalsin Bay on 
the southeast portion of the island in 
an attempt to wrest Kodiak from a 







mythical enemy garrison force and to 
secure strategic Miller Airfield, 13 miles 
south of the landing beach. During all 
phases of the exercise, the Marines were 
commanded by Brigadier General 
Harry B. Liversedge. The code name 
for his command was TASK GROUP 
ABLE. 

Fort Greely was opened by the Army 
in October, 1941. It was the main 
training base for infantry and artillery 
units campaigning in the Alaskan area 
during World War II. Most of the 
troops that took part in the assault of 
Attu and Kiska were outfitted and 
trained at the fort. At one time the 
post had a strength of 10,000 men. To- 
day, with the exception of a small de- 
tachment of engineering and mainte- 
nance personnel charged with the up- 
keep of the camp, Greely is unoccupied. 

Previous to the embarkation of the 
‘main body of Marines, the Task Group 
had dispatched engineering and naval 
construction people to the fort to pre- 
pare it for the Marines’ arrival. When 
the first elements of the Seventh Ma- 
rines, the only infantry unit participat- 
ing in the exercise, marched into the 
fort, everything was in readiness for 
their occupation. Barracks had been 
opened; bunks set up; heat and water 
turned on; galleys put into operation. 
Guides were placed at strategic loca- 
tions to inform the troops where they 
were to bunk down. 

Two days after their arrival, in typi- 
cal Marine fashion, the troops were 
almost as familiar with the fort and 
environs as they were with Camp Pen- 
dleton. A large messhall was turned 
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A y laden Marine comes down the net on D-day 
at Kalsin Bay, with 80 pounds of gear on his back 
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Unlike most war-time beaches of the tropics, this one was strangely free 
of discarded Marine packs. In the bitter cold they became a vital necessity 
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The ice floes in Old Women's Bay gave the Marines a rough idea 
of conditions they could expect during the following two weeks 


into a tavern, and there, those ac- 
quainted with the work of Jack London 
“sour- 
“sour- 


began to refer to themselves as 
Their buddies become 
doughs, junior grade.” 


doughs.” 


“What's a sourdough?” querried one 
young Marine, unfamiliar with the ex- 
pression. 

“You don't know what a sourdough 
is!” exclaimed a big, rawboned sergeant 
with a two-day growth of beard. “He's 
the Alaskan equivalent of a gunny ser- 
geant. Before you can qualify you've 
got to put in a couple of cruises in this 
country, kiss a klootch, wrestle with a 
Kodiak Bear, and spit in the Yukon 
River.” 

“Klootch"” is what old timers in 
Alaska call some of the native women. 

Don't get the idea that the Fort 
Greely phase was a period for sight- 
seeing and vacationing. The men saw 
the country, all right, but they saw it 
through the unappreciative eyes of men 
who carry 80 pound packs on their 
backs as they plod along the icy moun- 
tainous roads to various ranges where 
weapons were test-fired 

In the face of a stinging sleet storm 
that started the day after the Task 
Group's arrival, communications Ma- 
rines strung their telephone lines. These 
men were the unsung heroes of the 


operation. Conditions were so _ bad, 

















they would spend ashore, pitting men 
and materiel against the bitter cold 


that they had to work in shifts on the 
poles. Glazed ice had to be chipped off 
the poles by hand before they were 
safe to climb. The gloves worn by the 
communicators were too unwieldly for 
wire-splicing. Much of the job had to 
be done with bare hands. A climber 
could take it up the pole for only a few 
minutes at a time and then he had to 
descend and thaw out, while his part- 
ner continued. But these Marines 
turned in a magnificent performance. 
Within two days after they begun work, 
any unit at the fort could be reached 
by field telephone. 

Gen. Liversedge and his staff at- 
tempted to make the Fort Greely stage 
of the operation just as tough as pos- 
sible in order that the men would be 
able to take the Kalsin Bay landing 
and three-day field problem in stride, 
with casualties at a minimum. Motor 
transport people discovered this shortly 
after their arrival in camp. They had 
run across an abandoned building 
which the Army had used for its garage 
and motor pool. Marine mechanics 
made preparations to set up shop there. 
But not for long. Word was passed 
that the motor pool would be placed 
out-of-doors at the mercy of the ele- 
ments. 

“You'd think there were no buildings 
here at all,” grumbled one mechanic. 


But the experience these people 
gained in servicing vehicles under con- 
ditions similar to what they would face 
at Kalsin Bay paid off after D-day. 

The main body of Marines hit 
Kodiak shortly after an extremely bitter 
blizzard and williwaw had swept the 
island. At the height of the storms 
gusts of winds blowing at a speed of 
106 knots did some minor damage at 
the Naval Operating Base. The storm 
was followed by the heaviest snowfall 
in 40 years. When the Marines got to 
Fort Greely, more than three feet of 
snow covered the ground and drifts 
were considerably higher. 

The only thing that can be said with 
any certainty about Kodiak weather 
is that it is unpredictable. One moment 
the sun is shining brightly and visibil- 
ity is sharp and clear. Five minutes 
later the sky becomes so overcast that 
Mount Barometer, a high peak over- 
looking the camp, cannot be seen. 
Storms strike without warning. 

Kodiak is not subjected to the ex- 
treme cold of the Arctic regions. Nor- 
mally the island doesn’t receive too 
much snow and the lowest temperature 
recorded in 46 years was 12 below zero. 
But thaws are frequent during the win- 
tertime, resulting in a wet cold which 
often causes more hardship for men 
than the dry cold of the Arctic. Wet 
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clothing under these conditions can re- 
sult in frostbite. : 

First Division Marines were outfitted 
with the standard cold weather clothing 
issued by the quartermaster—parkas, 
woolen underwear, gloves with wool 
inserts, shoe-pacs and other warmth 
providing items. On the whole, the 
wearing apparel proved to be very 
satisfactory—at least very few cases of 
frostbite were treated. 

Keeping your feet warm is a vital 
problem in all of the cold-wet areas. 
It is much easier for a man to protect 
his feet in the dry cold of sub-zero 
temperatures than in the slush of 
warmer climates. Most Marines felt 
that their shoe-pacs did a fine job of 
protecting their feet. The bottom por- 
tion of the boot is rubber, and the top 
part leather. Felt insoles were issued 
which served to insulate the feet from 
the cold, damp ground. However, many 
of the men experienced difficulty while 
marching in this footgear. 

There were many complaints that the 
shoe-pacs issued were too large. But 
the quartermaster had a good reason 
for this. It was recommended that two 
pairs of wool socks and two sets of in- 
soles be worn on the maneuver. Dur- 
ing the few times when the temperature 
dropped below zero during the Marines’ 
stay on the island, the parka proved 
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The black, volcanic ash covering the beach was reminiscent of the lwo Jima 
landing four years ago, but did not prevent rapid unloading of all cargo 
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The unloading of supplies follows soon after the assault waves successful 
landing Machines help, but “manpower still accomplishes most of the work 









more than adequate protection. For The beachmaster uses all SOPs, and 
most of the exercise the usual uniform invents others while he directs the 
was cotton OD pants tucked into the supply unloading on snowy beaches 










shoe-pac, wool shirt, field jacket, and > 






“gung-ho” cap. Over-dressing in the 





Aleutians causes perspiration which 





can be extremely dangerous, and the 




























Marines were too active in the daytime 
to need a great deal of heavy clothing 

During the Fort Greely phase of the 
operation, every unit was scheduled 
to spend at least two nights bivouacing 
in the field regardless of weather condi 
tions. The writer tagged along with 
Headquarters Company during one of 
their overnight jaunts. I was fortunate 
enough to team up with two members 
of the division's intelligence section, 
Technical Sergeant Walter H. O'Grady 
and Sergeant John T. Yant 

It would have been impossible to 
make a better choice of bunkmates 
For several days previous to the 
bivouac O'Grady and Yant had been 
holding school on constructing shelters 
with snow. When we arrived at the 
bivouac area they went to work with 
all the know-how of Eskimos building 
an igloo on an ice flow. 

O’Grady chose a site near a small 
bank which would serve to protect the 
entrance of our habitat from the wind. 
With his shovel he marked on the 
snow the rectangular boundaries of our } 
shelter, then he and Yant began cuttin 7 
snow bricks from the inside of os —<- ue 4 ey 
rectangle. With all the dexterity of , ¢: Y 
$20 a day masons they laid them care- FY eA 
fully along the marked line. I was * * x. | 
detailed to cut some branches from se 
nearby cottonwood trees which were to ‘ 
be laid over the top of the snow walls 
and on which we would lash our shelter q 


7 








halves 
By the time I had obtained enough The communicators did a stellar job, under adverse weather conditions, 
branches to satisfy O'Grady, the four and proved that the gear operated better in the cold than in the tropics 
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On mountainous, wind-swept Kodiak, where roads are The LVT(A)s proved to be excellent operating vehicles in 
scarce, the problem of supplying troops was often difficult the north country. Neither snow nor ice deterred them 
sides were completed to a height of five and the next morning they were frozen tightly to your shelter. That night a 
feet enclosing an area of about six feet -solid. I spent a few uncomfortable 50 knot breeze, a “weewaw” the Ma- 
by eight. “We're not gonna try to com hours before they had thawed out. The rines call it, began to blow. About 
pete with the Empire State Building,” slteping bag was another item of per- three o'clock we were awakened by an 
O'Grady said. “Let's put the roof over sonal gear praised by the Marines dur- icy blast hitting our faces. Our roof 
her.” ing their stay at Kodiak. Few com- had ripped apart where the two shelter 
We laid the branches over the top, plained of being cold at night. Some halves were buttoned. Fortunately, 
lashed on our shelter halves, but still of the officers who wished to give the O’Grady had brought some cord and 
the fast-talking Irishman wasn't satis- bags a thorough test, slept in them was able to lash the two halves fast, 
P fied. “We've got to secure the top bet- without ‘protective shelter, and reported and we slept warm and snug through- 
ter than that,” he pointed out. So we that they kept comparatively warm. out the remainder of the night. 
proceeded to lay two more rows of But most important of all, you learn On any large-scale operation trans- 
snow bricks on the top of the shelter to make sure that your roof is secured portation is always a big problem, even A 
halves where they were stretched out on TURN PAGE 


the snow wall. We were to be most 
thankful during the night that O’Grady 
had the foresight to think of this. 

After chinking the cracks in the walls 
carefully with loose snow and then lay- 
ing a matting of spruce springs over the 
deck, we unpacked our sleeping bags 
and were ready for chow. The job had 
taken about two and a half hours 
Incidentally, hot chow in the field at 
Kodiak is somewhat of a misnomer. 
It may be hot when the mess cooks put 
in on your mess gear, but a few min- 
5 utes on frosty, tin plates converts a hot 
dinner into a cold lunch. 

We picked up an abundance of use- 
ful information that first night in the 
field. Things like building your shelter 
long enough so that your feet won't 
have to rest against the icy walls and 
wide enough so that your body isn’t 
pushed up against the side of the shel- 
ter. Actually our ice house was too 
large and we would have welcomed 
another Marine to our quarters. “What 
we need,” said O‘Grady, “is 200 pounds 
of Marine preferably running a fever of 
104 degrees.” 

You learn to put the clothes you ex- : a f . a 
. pect to wear the next day, in the sleep- we 
ing bag with you, so they will be warm The airfield objective was 14 miles from the landing area and the Seventh 
when needed. I left my gloves outside Marines began their advance afoot—with frequent breaks along the route 
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MICOWEX 49 A (cont.) 


On mountainous 
roads ar 


in milder climates. 
windswept Kodiak, 
scarce and single-laned, the transport 
ing of supplies to troops on bivouac or 
firing problems was a grand headach« 
In most cases Marines went to firing 
ranges where there were no roads and 
bulldozers had to cut a path throug! 
the snow. Trucks and jeeps off a regu . , 
They = sy 
were continually bogged down in drifts 


where 


lar road were worse than useless 


of snow, sometimes snarling and ticing 
up traffic for hours. The first time the 
Eleventh Marines went out to the ar 
tillery ranges, the road to their bivouac 
area was strewn with stalled ammo 
trucks, Dukws, jeeps, 
etc. At first glance it looked like the 
route of the German retreat from Mos 


prime-movers 


cow. 

For its size, the weasel proved to be 
the best operating vehicle on snow 
covered Kodiak. Although too small to 
carry much equipment or supplies, it 
could get to areas which no other con 
veyor dared approach. The writer and 
photographer, Frank Few, teamed up 
with two First Division moviemen, 
Master Sergeant Robert (Willi) Waugh 
and Sergeant John Horvath. Thess 
men were ordered to shoot all phases of 
the maneuver, and had been assigned 
Combat Servic 


Kodiak's steep hills. 











a weasel from the 
Group for that purpose 

Together we covered over 600 miles 
on some of the meanest terrain in the 


Aleutians and never bogged down or 


to cold-weather 
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Even the lumbering Sherman tank operated well in the snow, a surprise to 
some of the veteran tank drivers who had been skeptical of its performance 
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Flame throwers made a spectacular picture against the white background of 
They functioned very well in the frigid atmosphere 


Clothing and equipment were subjected 
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The need for camouflaged clothing in 
winter operations was obvious to all 
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These ‘dozer tanks did herculean service in clearing the 
roads, and pulling the wheeled vehicles out of snow bogs 


got stuck. We climbed mountains; 
crossed streams; followed the volcanic 
ash-covered coastline on our numerous 
forays about the island. If our driver, 
Pfc A. J. Francis, grew impatient wait- 
ing for a traffic snarl to untangle, he'd 
calmly maneuver his vehicle about, 
push his way off the road, and circle 
the tied-up convoy until he was clear 
of traffic. Without the weasel we would 
have seen only a fraction of the exer- 
cise; with it we were able to go any 
place. 

The amtracs also operated well in 
the snow. The LVT cuts deeper in the 


hard crust than a weasel, but was able 
to push its way to any area of the is- 
land where it was needed and carried 
larger cargo of supplies than the more 
agile weasel. The TD-18 tractor went 
over the snow just like the amtracs 
and if it got stuck it could bulldoze its 
way out. The tractor did stellar work 
in clearing roads and pulling out 
stranded vehicles which had bellied into 
snowbanks 

Tracked vehicles seem to be the 
answer to most of the transportation 
difficulties in the Aleutian area. Even 
the lumbering tanks maneuvered with 
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Marines became quite adept on their 





The Eleventh Marines found a lighter lubricating oil was 
necessary to operate their guns in the frigid temperature 


efficiency on the crusted snow. They 
ran into trouble only when they tried 
to cross the ice-covered streams so pre- 
valent on the island. There they got 
stuck and it was sometimes hours be- 
fore they could be retrieved. 

At Fort Greely, Marines experi- 
mented with two vehicles especially 
designed for cold-wet operations. One 
was the “squirrel cage” jeep—an ordin- 
ary jeep enclosed by a mesh of hurri- 
cane wire. When the jeep’s wheels 
move the wire revolves around it, giv- 
ing the vehicle traction on the ice or 
snow. The “squirrel cage” had trouble 
during its early trials, but finally it 
was able to get off into the deep snow 
and cruise about as smoothly as if it 
were making a tryout on the Lincoln 
Highway. 

The mat-laying truck and Dukw 
were also successful in their tests. 
These vehicles lay a “road” of wire 
mats in front of them for a distance of 
about 190 yards. They are useful on a 
bad landing beach or sloppy terrain 
where soft mud or slush hampers the 
unloading of supplies and where a 
short “road” is a prime necessity. 

How well did the Marines become 
acclimated during their ten days at 
Fort Greely? The fact that there were 
no serious casualties for a maneuver of 
this magnitude proves that the aver- 
age sea soldier can adapt himself just 
as ably to the cold-wet climate as he 





snowshoes, and after some practice 
could travel in soft snow with ease 
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MICOWEX 49 A (cont.) 
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Great care was exercised in the successful cold In the snows of far-off northern lands, a parka-clad squad of 
weather testing of the .57-mm. recoilless rifles mortarmen set up their weapon in support of a mythical problem 
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been softened up by units of the task 
force, Marines were to go ashore, ad- 
vance inland several hundred yards, 
then withdraw and reembark aboard 
their transports. The task force would 
then pull out and proceed to Kalsin 
Bay where it was hoped the “enemy” 
would be taken by surprise. 

The writer and photographer viewed 
the Portage Bay attack from the blister 
of a PBY. You get a more complete 
picture of a landing from the air than 
on the beach, where you see only a 
small segment of the show. But some- 
how the stark realism of a large-scale 
attack is missing when it is viewed 








Units were scheduled to spend two nights in the field. Marines learned 
they could survive the coldest weather with a bare minimum of necessities 




















tropics : troops centered at Kalsin Bay and 
Following rapid evacuation of the Miller Airstrip. The division's battle 


can to the 











camp at Fort Greely, the division plan called for a diversionary landing at 
embarked aboard transports ready Portage Bay on the Southwest portion 
for the “Battle of Kodiak.” Intel of the island. This action was intended 
ligence reports indicated that the to cause the enemy to deploy prema- 
island was “defended” by a reenforced turely its troops before the final assault 
infantry battalion with supporting at Kalsin Bay. After the beach had 
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Troops used primus stoves to heat 


frosty mess gear and winds chilled 


from an airplane. It’s like watching 
a war college problem demonstrated on 
a relief map. Even heavy cruisers look 
like toy boats at an altitude of 5000 
feet. When the firing commenced it 
was hard to believe that any damage 
was actually occurring on the beach 
Rocket salvos appeared to be nothing 
more than the tiny flares of lightening 
bugs, flickering their lights on and off 
as they do on a Summer evening 

The Portage Bay assault was staged 
according to schedule. The Eleventh 
Marines set up their guns and blasted 
the hills surrounding the beach until 
“cease fire” was given. Colonel Lyman 
Miller's Seventh Marines took up 
their positions inland. Before dark all 
troops were safely back aboard their 
transports and the task force pulled 
anchor and steamed for Kalsin Bay. 

The weather was clear and the waters 
of Kalsin Bay as smooth as an inland 
pond last February 11th when the first 
wave of amtracs carrying the Seventh 
Marines plowed ashore The men 
swarmed out of these vicious-appearing 
tractors and raced up the beach and 
across a flat open field to a protective 
tangle of cottonwood trees, where they 
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A platoon leader gets _ instructions 
from the battalion headquarters, via 
radio, prior to advance on objective 
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their chow; They may have been architectural nightmares, but field shelters 


quickly built by the Marines of snow blocks and tents were adequate 
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It took numerous other tracked vehicles and several hours of work to get 
this floundered 70,100-pound tank out of the icy waters of a Kodiak creek 
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This tank was almost successful in negotiating the ice-covered stream 
but broke through the ice when it attempted to climb the opposite bank 














quickly set up their skirmish lines 
Soon the men were hard at work dig 
















ging foxholes in the snow instead of p 
the usual coral and sand. The writer 

asked First Lieutenant R. E. Stans Commander of Marine landing teams 

berry, of Baker Company, whether during the cold weather problems was 

snow foxholes really gave a man any Brigadier General Harry B. Liversedge 






protection. The lieutenant was of the 
opinion that they did and “are cer- 
tainly better than no covering at all.” 
Stansberry and Baker Company had 
made tests during firing problems back 
at Fort Greely and found that bullets 
would ricochet off hard snow just as 
they do from ordinary dirt 

One major difference between the 
Marines on this cold weather maneuver 
and their wartime counterparts in the 
South Pacific was the fact that 
MICOWEX assault troops held on to 


their cumbersome packs as if their 























very lives depended upon them. There 
was no tossing aside of gear as soon 
as an outfit hit the beach as was often- 
times the case during the war. TASK 
GROUP ABLE Marines realized their 
lives actually depended on what they 
carried on their backs—parkas, sleeping 
bags, extra change of socks, shelter 
halves. If war ever did break out in 
this area, troops would have two 
enemies to battle—a shooting foe and 
the weather itself. It's conceivable that 
the weather could prove the more cruel 
and more ruthless of the two 

That afternoon the Seventh Marines 
with supporting elements began their 
overland march on Miller Airfield The ‘“‘squirrel cage"’ jeep, developed by the Marine Corps Equipment Board, 
They (continued on page 54) survived a series of rigid cold-weather tests during the Alaska operation 
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“This is your last chance now. Will ct \y 





“That'll be all thank you!'S 














Few have sampled such duty in the Corps. There 


he was—detailed to a beer-drinking tour of 


the water front dives. Then... 


Peeps 


in the paper that they were going 

to make the services more demo- 
cratic when the sarge called and said 
the colonel wanted to see me. Well, I 
thought to myself, maybe that's over- 
doing it, having colonels associate with 
privates. I guess I'll tell the colonel 
that he don't have to carry this democ- 
racy business too far, that I'll be satis- 
fied just talking to lieutenants and cap- 
tains and maybe once in awhile a 
major. 

The colonel was sitting behind his 
desk when I came into his office. He 
didn't seem too happy. I wasn't sur- 
prised. Colonels, in my opinion, are 
never very happy. 

I was thinking maybe it would be 
nice to have a “Be Kind to Colonels 
Week" or something like that when 
the colonel said, “Harrumpph,” which 
I knew was a command for his throat 
to get itself cleared. Then, after look- 
ing at me for about a half minute, he 
said, “Peepsight, how would you like to 
go to San Francisco for a little while?” 

I couldn't help but smile a little. 
This democracy business was all right. 
After all, the colonel and I really didn't 
know each other very well personally 
and here he was inviting me‘on an out- 
of-town trip. 


| JUST got through reading a piece 
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“I've heard a lot about Golden Bay 
Bridge,” I said. 

The colonel passed a hand over his 
face. Then he sighed. 

“Peepsight, Peepsight,” he said, 
shaking his head slightly. 

I was wondering if I should say, 
“Colonel, Colonel,” just to show him I 
could be just as democratic as he was. 
Then he said, “Peepsight, it's like this. 
I've been asked to send someone from 
this base to San Francisco—someone 
who has a simple, naive look about 
him. You are far and away the most 
logical candidate.” 

“It's awfully kind of you to say so,” 
I said, beaming. “I always thought 
highly of you too, Colonel.” 

I thought for a minute the colonel 
was going to fall through his chair. 
He's taking this democracy business 
too much to heart, I thought to my- 
self. It's making him awfully emo- 
tional. 

The colonel seemed to finally find his 
voice after a while and he said, “Peep- 
sight, do you know what espionage is?” 

I thought for a minute. “I know 
what it is just as well as I know my 
own name, Colonel,” I said. “Now 
don't tell me what it is. But could you 
give me a clue—is it vegetable, min- 
eral or animal?” 





ght 
net Rita 


by Harold Helfer 








The colonel got up. He paced the 
floor back and forth, his hands folded 
behind him, then he sat back down in 
his chair real quick. I couldn't help 
but feel a little sorry for him. Poor 
overwrought, democratic colonel! I 
thought. 

Presently, in a voice kind of low and 
strange, the colonel spoke up again and 
said, “It's like this Peepsight, now lis- 
ten: There are some countries who 
would like to steal our military 
secrets.” 

“I don't think that's quite right, 
Colonel,” I said. 

“Good! I am glad you feel that 
way.” 

“T'll tell you the way I see it, 
Colonel. People wouldn't have secrets 
if they wanted them to be known.” 

The colonel sighed, then started talk- 
ing fast, as if he was getting a speech 
out: “It seems they've reason to sus- 
pect there is a spy about in the San 
Francisco area. So, of course, we want 
to catch this spy. But the spy has be- 
come very wary of late. Someone is 
needed there as bait—some person the® 
spy couldn't possibly suspect of coun- 
terespionage. In that way we may get 
the spy to show again. I thought I'd 
give you this much of a fill-in, so you 
won't be totally unprepared, but, of 
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course, you aren't to breathe a word of 
this to anyone. Temporary transfer or- 
ders are being prepared now. You are 
to report to a Major Lennox .. .” 

This democracy business seemed to 
be catching. The first thing Major 
Lennox said when I showed up in his 
office in San Francisco was: “You're 
it, all right! The perfect specimen!” 

“Oh, I'm not so perfect,” I said, 
blushing a little. “Not really!” 

But he just kept staring at me and 
staring at me. “Why, no one would 
ever suspect you of anything,” he said, 
looking at me with awe. 

“Oh, I don't know—” I said, trying 
to be modest. 

“How would you like an assignment 
that calls for you to hang around water 
front bars and drink ale?” the major 
asked. 

Now this was just too sweet, even for 
democracy stuff. Still, I didn’t want to 
seem to be ungrateful or a prude or 
anything. So I said, “Why, I'd be de- 
lighted, Major. And it doesn't have to 
be ale. Just plain ordinary beer will 

The major smiled. Then he said: “I 
believe your colonel mentioned some- 
thing about the spy we have been trying 
to catch. There is no doubt that an 
effort was made to discover our latest 
island-capturing techniques. When we 
starfed moving in, the spy apparently 
suspected something and took to cover. 
We want to bring the spy out again. 
We've tried a lot of things; nothing 
has worked. So we got the idea of 
bringing a new face in here, someone 
with an outfit not attached to any of 
the bases around here, so that no collu- 
sion with intelligence here would be 
suspected. Moreover, we wanted some- 
one who, well, didn't exactly look like 
an Einstein.” 

This was the first time, the thought 
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er very well 
out-of-town trip" 


came to me, that anybody ever told me 
that I didn't exactly look like Einstein. 
I was kind of glad about it. I couldn't 
help but think that people ought to 
look like themselves and not like some- 
body else. Else things sure would be 
confusing. 

“So, Peepsight,” the major said, 
“You're to make the tour of the water 
front dives, quaffing to your heart's 
delight. I felt you should have the 
background I've been giving you but, 
of course, you are to keep everything 
I've said and everything the colonel has 
said about this matter to yourself. 
You're just another Marine — you're 
spending your leave here looking for 
an old girl friend whom you've been 
unable so far to find. So naturally 
you're lonely and you make the rounds. 
You'll be provided with spending 
money. Don't report to me at this 
base again—you may be followed. If 
you feel there's something you want to 
tell me, give me a ring from some pay 
station phone when you're sure you 
can't be overhead.” 


- the next day I went down the 
water front and I started sitting in 
different restaurants drinking beer. I 
couldn't help but think: This sure 
beats Guadalcanal, Saipan and Okin- 
awa. This kind of duty is really quite 
pleasant. 

Of course, I kind of wished there 
wasn't any spy stuff connected with it. 
Because everytime somebody came up 
to the bar where I was or sat down at 
the table by me and started being 
friendly I couldn't help but wonder if 
they were being a good Joe or a good 
spy. But nobody ever came out and 
said, “Hey, buddy, how about telling 
me some military secrets?” so I just 
kept going around the water front 
places drinking beer. 





Well, quite a few days went by and 
one evening I was sitting at a table 
at a place called “The Black Crow” 
smiling very pleasantly at the thought 
of wouldn't it be wonderful if the spy 
never showed up and I spent the rest 
of my life just going from bar to bar 
ordering beer, when somebody spoke 
up and said, “Hi, there Mareene—a 
pennee for your thoughts.” 

The person who said it was a woman. 
I guess, really, she was just like any 
other woman but there just seemed 
more of her just where there ought to 
be. She was wearing a long slinky 
dress and was smoking a cigaret out of 
a holder. I thought to myself, a penny 
sure isn’t much for anybody's thoughts, 
even if you're not thinking of anything 
in particular, but if I was to ever sell 
mine at a bargain price I don't know 
of anyone I'd rather sell them to. 

She said, “‘May I seet down?” and I 
said, “Sure thing.” I noticed she spoke 
in a kind of an accent. I couldn't help 
but wonder: Why is it that foreign 
people always have some kind of ac- 
cent and only Americans don't have 
any. Oh, well, I said to myself, I guess 
that's life. 

She was very nice and sociable and, 
just like the major had told me to say 
to everybody, I told her I had come 
here looking for an old girl friend but 
I couldn't find her and I was lonely. 
I was just really humoring the major, 
though, because I could just tell she 
wasn't a spy. There is something so 
sweet and unsophisticated about her, I 
thought to myself, as she puffed on her 
long holder and blew out smoke rings. 

She said her name was Rita and that 
she was lonely too. “I too seek com- 
panionship,” she said. “One must 
search until one finds one's own soul- 
mate. We are like ships that are tossed 
about by the sea—amphibious ships 
perhaps.” 

She gave me a quick look, then 
smiled. I smiled back. She sure was 
philosophical, I couldn't help but think. 
Most girls don't seem to be philosophi- 
cal at all. All they want is for some- 
body to take them to a picture show or 
go jitter-bugging and get married and 
have kids and that sort of thing. But 
very few of them will say things about 
being tossed around like a soul mate 
on a ship, deep stuff like that. 

“Sometimes I weesh I were a man,” 
Rita sighed. “I theenk I, too, would be 
a Mareene crossing the deep, dark and 
wonderful sea een a ship—amphibious 
preferably, to be sure.” 

I could just listen to her talk like 
that forever. She was so soulful! 

“Yes, you and me, Mareene, on a ship 
by ourselves, facing the onslaughts of 
the waves, our eyes toward the stars. 
You do like amphibious crafts, don't 
you?” 

“Sure,” I said. “They're the best 
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kind for traveling on land as well as 
the sea.” 

“Yes, Mareene, you and I—we are 
kindred souls,” Rita said. She said this 
very softly and caressingly. 

I finished another glass of beer and 
said, “By gosh, I think you're right, 
Rita. I'm beginning to feel just as 
kindred as all get out.” 

Leaning over toward me, her voice 
sounding like it was coming through 
silk, she said, “Would you like to come 
to my apartment, Mareene? There we 
could truly be ourselves and talk of 
many theengs close to our hearts. Life. 
And the sea. And ships.” 

I kind of hesitated, knowing what the 
major had said about sticking to the 
water front places and catching the 
spy. But I thought to myself, I know 
the major wouldn't want me to be un- 
gallant to a lady, gosh, I'd be letting 
the whole Corps down. Besides, when 
she put her hand in mine everything 
just seemed to melt away and the next 
thing I knew I was in a very cozy 
apartment. Rita said she wanted to 
get into something more comfortable 
and a few minutes later she came out 
into the living room wearing a dress 
that was even slinkier and smoking 
from an even longer cigaret holder. 
What a sweet child, I thought. 

She sat down beside me on the 
divan. She crossed her legs and sent 
smoke rings drifting out across the 
room. Then she turned to me and 
smiled into my eyes. 

“You are very nice, Mareene,” she 
said, real husky-like. “Tell me all 
about yourself.” 

“Well,” I said, “the way it started— 
one day my father reported to a new 
job and sitting across at another desk 
was a girl, who was later to be my 
mother, and he said to her, ‘I brought 
some extra hard-boiled eggs to lunch 
with me, would you share them with 
me?’ And...” 

“Oh, Mareene, let's bring eet a little 
more up to date,” said Rita, very softly. 
“Say, the last time you were out on 
amphibious maneuvers .. .” 

It was really nice to have somebody 
take such an interest in you. “Well, 
let’s see, Rita,” I said. “That was a 
couple of months or so ago. We went 
out in the Caribbean. The idea was we 
were supposed to take an island out 
there. So we got on some amphibious 
craft and started out for our objective 
and...” 

“Ah, the excitement and the beauty 
of the sea! Men and boats against the 
waves ...!” 

That was Rita for you. Just as poet- 
ical and dreamy as she could be. Then 
she said: “Tell me, kindred one, these 
amphibious craft—what was the angle 
of the hull and was eet Diesel-operated 
and what was the horsepower?” 

She was leaning so close to me now 


that I found it hard to breathe and, 
to tell the truth, I didn’t much care 
anymore whether I breathed or not. 
Such things, all of a sudden, seemed 
very unimportant. 

She reached out a hand and began 
stroking my hair. 

Except for the time that Gertrude 
Schwartz and myself, back in Minne- 
apolis, had sat on a bench by the pond 
and watched the ducks floating about, 
nothing like this had ever happened 
to me before, but still an old Marine 
cry kept whispering to me just as plain 
as it could, “This It It! This Is It!” 

“Ah, my beautiful, wonderful Ma- 
reene,” Rita was saying hoarsely. “Talk 
to me, let me hear your voice, tell me 
sometheeng, anytheeng! For eenstance, 
were they or were they not Diesel- 
driven amphibious craft . . .?” 


COULD feel her breath upon my 

face. My heatt was pounding so 
fast I thought sure it was going to ex- 
plode. And, then, sure enough, there was 
a loud, ear-splitting noise. By gosh, I 
thought to myself, I'd heard about peo- 
ple’s hearts breaking but I never knew 
it made so much racket. 

Then I noticed something. The door 
wasn't shut any longer, but was wide 
open and looked like it was about to 
fall off its hinges. And standing in the 
doorway was Major Lennox and some 








other Marine officers and MPs. They 
had guns in their hands. 

“Nice work, Peepsight,” said Major 
Lennox, grinning. 

Rita had sprung up from the divan. 
“What ees the meaning of thees— 
breaking een my door!” she cried. 

“You're under arrest,” spoke up 
someone. “—for espionage.” 

Later Major Lennox was smilling and 
saying to me in his office, “I’m sorry to 
have intruded when I did, it was very 
inappropriate I know, but we had you 
shadowed from the minute you began 
your assignment. She was the one we 
were after all right . . . we found all 
sorts of incriminating documents in her 
apartment .. .” 

I just sighed and the major said, 
“Tell you what, Peepsight, I'll make up 
for it by giving you a couple of weeks 
leave, how's that. Where would you 
like to spend it?” 

“I guess just hanging around the 
water front, drinking beer,” I said. 

“All right,” said the major, with a 
grin. “There's only one thing, though,” 
I said. 

“What's that?” 

“This time,” I said, “if I should hap- 
pen to wind up in somebody’s apart- 
ment please don’t come crashing in. I 
don’t mind associating with officers, 
truly, but that’s just carrying democ- 
racy too far.” END 


Downing a brew in the water front bar, he couldn't help but think: “This sure 
beats Guadalcanal, Saipan and Okinawa. This kind of duty is really pleasant.” 
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RIVATE Matsuri Takahashi of 

the Imperial Japanese Army 

wolfed down the last grains of his 
handful of rice and dreamt of the good 
old days back in Dai Nippon. In his 
ill-fitting, filthy uniform he looked like 
a tired little soldier of Japan, loyal but 
not too bright; most certainly he did 
not look like the murderer of his 
comrades. 

After his scanty meal, Matsuri wrote 
in his diary of the things that filled his 
mind; of how the wind caressed the 
cherry blossoms in the Spring; the 
beauty of his village in Nippon; the 
tinkle of the sasumi in the hands of a 
skillful Geisha; then poor Matsuri be- 
came more factual. 

He wrote that his company com- 
mander, the harsh Captain Yamota, 
had told them that, together with other 
elements of the Fifth Independent 
Mixed Brigade and the Tenth Machine 
Cannon Company, they would defend 
Naha town against the long nosed, 
hairy devils from America. He men- 
tioned that the rest of his unit was 
defending the Asa Kawa from the 
heights and that the Machine Cannon 
Company had good enfilading fire from 
the high ground to the north. He di- 
gressed long enough to complain about 
the predawn mess formations. 

Dusk was falling when Matsuri had 
finished, and feeling very secure behind 
the Asa Kawa and the defenses that 
he had just described, he wrapped him- 
self in a thin issue blanket and fell 
into a sound sleep. He awoke for just 
an instant when the knife entered his 
heart. A member of the raiding party 
from the Marine reconnaissance com- 
pany had ended poor little Matsuri's 
life, but his mistakes lived after him. 

The raiding party’s mission was in- 
formation, intelligence; and when they 
returned to their own lines they brought 
back the fatal diary along with maps 
and other papers which they had re- 
moved from now defunct Nipponese. 
Division G-2, with the assistance of 
one of the Japanese language officers, 
extracted the important facts. 

The next morning a “Time on Tar- 
get” artillery barrage fell upon the pre- 
dawn mess formation of the units of 
the Fifth Independent Mixed Brigade, 
followed by a successful, rapid assault 
across the Asa and through the de- 
fenses described in detail in Matsuri's 
diary. 

If they were provided with insight 
after their deaths, Matsuri’s many com- 
rades who followed him to be enshrined, 
probably were very displeased with ex- 
Superior Private Matsuri Takahashi. 
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Pfc. John Q. Smith, U. S. Marine 
Corps, was a rough looking character 
as he crossed the foot bridge which the 
Sixth Engineer Battalion had just 
thrown across the Asa Kawa. He moved 
slowly, for he was a replacement, and 
tired from the long approach march. 
With his first fight ahead of him, Smith 
planned to husband his energy. 

His battalion was moving up to the 
assault. Its orders were to knock out 
the defenders of the last high ground 
in front of the Naha-Shuri-Yonabaru 
line. Just before the unit passed the 
last line of trees, a small group of Japa- 
nese soldiers who had evidently been 
by-passed by the rapidly advancing 
Americans, burst out of an Okinawan 
burial vault, which had been converted 
into a cave by the Japanese defenders, 
and raced down the slope to attack the 
Marine unit. The Nipponese had more 
Bushido spirit than skill and were soon 
cut down by fire from automatic 
weapons. Smith hurried over and re- 
moved a pistol from the officer who had 
led the charge. When he went through 
the officer's pockets he found some pa- 
pers which he threw away and a beau- 
tifully colored map which John thought 
would make a wonderful souvenir. He 
crammed the map in his own pocket 
before the “salty” lieutenant, with all 
those fancy ideas about turning in 
enemy documents and maps to intelli- 
gence, could see it. New-comers are 
often unwise in the ways of war. John 
felt very pleased with himself as he 
rejoined his unit and moved up for 
the assault. 

He was still smiling when they 
buried him, together with ten other 
men from his platoon, and he still had 
the Japanese map in his pocket which 
showed the mine field into which they 
had walked... END 





by Cy Semper 
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by Sgt. J. A. Smith, Jr. 







East coast Marines participate 






in recent extensive joint amphibious exercises 

























URING February and March, 
Marines of the Fleet Marine 


Force Atlantic took part in 4 
the largest joint Army, Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps peacetime exercises to date. 
Thirty-five thousand men were assem- | 


bled in the Caribbean for maneuvers 
which terminated in the combined 
assault on the island of Vieques off 
Puerto Rico. 

Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, USN, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic 
command and the United States At- 
lantic Fleet was in over-all command. 
Approximately 100 U.S. naval vessels 
participated including the battleship 
Missouri, cruisers, carriers, destroyers, 
troop transports, LSTs, LSDs and the 
new schnorkel-type subs which acted 
as enemy units. 









The joint Marine and Army expedi- ‘ 
Physical drill under arms was used by ‘‘A'’ Company, 2!st Marines, to work tionary troops which assaulted the is- 
the kinks out of muscles stiffened by weeks spent aboard their transport land of Vieques were under command 
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A tank retriever struggles over a sand barricade as the support waves hit the beach 


of Lieutenant General Keller’ E. 
Rockey, USMC, Commanding General 
of the Fleet Marine Force Atlantic. The 
expeditionary troops consisted of the 
Second Marine Division, commanded 
by Major General F. A. Hart, USMC; 
and the Second Marine Aircraft Wing 
under the command of Major General 
Field Harris, USMC. Attached to the 
Second Marine Division for joint train- 
ing were the 65th Regimental Combat 
Team from Puerto Rico, and the Ist 
Infantry Battalion from 
The Army also had field ar- 
tillery, engineers, mechanized cavalry, 
and anti-aircraft units attached to the 
Marines. A Canadian cadre of infan- 
trymen from the Canadian Army were 
attached to the Eighth Marines for the 
amphibious training 

The Second Marine Aircraft Wing, 
which supported the landing forces and 
supplied some of the “enemy” air op- 


Separate 
Panama 


position, consisted of Marine Air 
Groups 11 and 14 plus the provisional 
Marine Wing Service Group 2. 

An Expeditionary Troops Airborne 
Reserve was formed with the infantry 
training companies made up of the 18- 
year-old, one-year volunteers who are 
in training at Camp Lejeune. The 
force, commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel F. W. Benson, USMC, was 
flown to the beachhead on D-plus-2 
in Marine transport planes of VMR 
152. The men were quickly committed 
to action and thereafter looked and 
acted like veterans. 

The Troop Training Unit, Atlantic, 
commanded by Marine Brigadier Gen- 
eral W. A. Worton did outstanding 
work in setting the stage and umpiring 
the troop amphibious phase of the 
maneuvers. Officers and men of TTU 
Lant spent many days and hours train- 
ing Army and Marine units in amphi- 





bious techniques prior to: the exercises 
and then during the exercises the TTU 
and the attached Army Aggressor Force 
umpired and controlled the movements 
of the assaulting units, and simhlated 
an opposing enemy force of 6000 men. 

The “Agressor Force” was an inter- 
esting addition to this year’s exercise 
that did much to contribute to the 
overall success of the training. The 
U. S. Army had organized the Aggres- 
sors as training aids for more realistic 
field exercises. With their own organi- 
zation, distinctive uniforms, and special 
equipment including battle noise am- 
plifiers, pneumatic military equipment, 
flash simulators, land mines, blank am- 
munition, special prisoner interroga- 
tors, and psychological warfare experts, 
the Aggressors were able to represent a 
large and clever enemy force with actu- 
ally only a few men. The Aggressor 


troops were Army personnel from Fort 
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e < -j Riley, Kan., and Panama. They were 

; y , commanded by Colonel C. S. Sloan, 

: Jr.. USA, who was known during the 

~ maneuvers as “El Supremo’’—and a 

2 very “clever and ruthless” enemy com- 

mander he proved to be. 

On D-minus-3 days this writer went 

PA- 9 aboard APA 218 which carried the 

? headquarters of the First Provisional 

i Marine Regiment and the Twenty-first 

-* Marines. It was our first time aboard 

e . ship since the war years and it was an 

‘ uneasy shock. Many other Marires 

¢ " who spent unforgettable weeks at sea 

4 on transports prior to those vivid D- 

days probably experienced the same 

‘ \ recollections. It seemed as if the clock 
had been turned back to 1944. 

Life aboard a troop transport is like 
nothing else in this world. The crowded 
troop compartments with tier upon tier 
of bunks festooned with weapons, hel- 
mets, and the gear that fighting men 
take into battle, the constant din of 
powerful blowers sucking air into the 
hot compartments and passageways, 
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Prior to D-day, camouflage nets are prepared by Marines aboard the APA-218 
while another platoon from the 21st Marines exercises in the background 
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Heavy equipment belonging to the Division Engineers is the 16th Marines and Service Group. Methods of landing 
unloaded from an LST under the supervision of men from this type of heavy gear are continually being improved 































































Sa the buzzer proclaimed “General Quar- 
ters” at any hour of the day or night. 
Not until then did all seem normal. 
The veterans took a check on their life 
jackets and the wartime  tenseness 
seemed just over the horizon. 

But it was just a training exercise 
and there were no real enemy planes 
or subs to worry about. Finally D-day 
arrived with a typical rosy tropical 
dawn. Then came “Condition One 
Able,” landing boats over the side, and 
the familiar picture of heavily laden 
Marines in battle dress clambering 
down dozens of nets into the bobbing 
craft below. Little had changed—yet 
there was a different feeling. The 
padres didn't deem it necessary to dless 
the troops prior to this landing. 

The boats assembled, the waves 
formed, men-o-war stood by and simu- 
lated shelling the enemy-held island 
and the armored amphibs led the way 
to the beach. H-hour was at hand and 
assaulting Marines and Soldiers crouch- 
ed low in the boats. Marine aviators 
plummetted their Corsairs down for 
pass after pass at enemy beaches and 
strong points. The attack on “enemy- 
held” Vieques was on. Thirty-five 
thousand Americans were teamed up 
with the one objective of “seizing and 
holding’ another beachhead. It had 
been done before. 
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On the beach the enemy Aggressors a 
were ready with noise and smoke and /\ 
trick devices—and Marines of TTU ' 
were waiting to control and umpire the J 


attackers’ efforts. They would assess 


A mighty M26 tank, its crew perched dejectedly atop its turret, was one 
of the ‘‘casualties’’ of the landing—drowned out in the surf of Blue Beach 


the throb of powerful engines and 
screws, the clank of hammer and chain 
on steel deck plates, all created an all 
too familiar atmosphere. 
As in the war years, the Marines were 
\ spread over every deck and piece of 
gear permitted them; sleeping, playing 
cards, reading, cleaning weapons, gaz- 
ing down at the turbulance of the 
foaming wake as the ship cut its way 
through the bright blue Caribbean. 
And then there were the interminable 
chow linesy the inspections, the brief- 
ings, and the GQs. 
However, it wasn’t until the fleet 
maneuvers actually began that we had 
“darken ship” at night.” The ships 
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. This M26 tank had no trouble landing. 
It speeds to a tank assembly area 
to prepare for the impending attack 








VIEQUES AGAIN (cont.) 


casualties and delay units supposedly 
held up by enemy fire. It was all very 
complicated. 

The first waves hit the beach at H- 
hour. The LVTAs and LVTs rocked 
over the beach barricade, the rifle com- 
panies charged across the sand and dis- 
appeared into the shadows of bush and 
coconut trees, while VIPs and nu- 
merous observers stood on a hill with 
glass to eye -and tried to see all that 
happened 

As wave after wave of landing craft 
brought men and gear mto the beaches 
they rapidly changed from sun-beaten 
sandy stretches to hives of activity 
Shore parties, bull horns, bull-dozers 
and MPs soon organized the confusion 
and a steady stream of equipment and 
supplies were fed from ship to shore 
and disappeared into hidden dumps 

Inland, the advancing rifle companies 
pressing forward toward objectives, 
were held up from time to time by red 
flags and frustrating umpires. Com- 
mand posts were set up and sweating 
wiremen carried phone wires forward 
to the companies. It was very hot and 
packs grew heavier. Raging brush fires 
burned in the zone of some units. A 
dirty “Aggressor” trick it was called 





The Second Division Engineers probe the beach for mines and clear a path 
for the amtracks and other heavy equipment following closely behind them > 
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An anti-tank crew hustles its weapon through a breach Airborne reserves from Camp Lejeune land on a ‘‘captured” 

in the beach barricade. Observers watch from the hill airstrip at Vieques and prepare to join in the attack 
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Simulated casualties were designated to give Sergeant Glen Houston surrenders to two members of ‘‘aggressor”’ 
practice to all corpsmen and company aid men force—Marines surrender only for benefit of the photographer 


Riflemen hit the charred deck and were 
soon cinder black. New Marines looked 
like veterans of three weeks on Saipan. 
The war settled down to moving and 
waiting, sweating and resting, hunger 

and thirst, laughs and curses. It was 
» hard work and serious business—but it 
was training of the type that pays off 
in the job of being a Marine 

As the hours and days wore on and 
as fatigue and dirt from living close 
to the ground crept in, the reactions, 
well known to combat troops, became 
obvious. Men moved automatically, 
individuals thought of shade, a soft 
spot to sit, water, a field of fire, cover 
and concealment—‘“What the hell will 
they have us do next?” 

But the enemy fired only blanks, the 
umpires ran out of ideas, and as every- 
one had expected, the Marines and 
their allies won the war. The fake 
casualties took off their fake medical 
dressings and ambled back to their 
units. Thoughts turned to beer and 
baths and the things Marines always 
think of when they’re not fighting. 

The officers held critiques, the ob- 
servers wrote their notes, and the press 
filed “expert” observations. The exer- 
cises were over for another year and 
could now be subject for discussion and 
tall tales for months in officers’ clubs 
and privates’ squad rooms. And a few 
thousand Marines, Soldiers, and Sailors 
had acquired a saltiness they wouldn't 
soon forget. 

The Second Division remained at 
Vieques until the middle of March for 
additional field training and field firing 
after which they re-embarked aboard 
their transports and made liberty calls 
at ports all over the Caribbean area An anti-tank crew from the Eighth Marines covers a road block near the 
prior to returning to the States. END front lines. Digging gun positions was not permitted—but sun bathing was 














Edited by Sgt. William Milhon 
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At Last 


If Parris Island has occasion to erect 
another monument in the near future, 
a bronze statue of Pfc. John J. McClos- 
key would be quite fitting. 

McCloskey is the lad who brought 
the Matthews Trophy to PI. The 
trophy has been awarded annually since 
1942 to the recruit firing the highest 
qualification score with the M1 rifle. 
San Diego boots won it every time 
But fire power, and the law of averages 
finally caught up with the West Coast 
Marines. P. I. puts through nearly 
twice as many recruits as San Diego. 
(In 1948, 18,560 recruits fired at P. I. 
with an 81.4 per cent qualification. At 
San Diego, 7358 recruits scored 86.7 per 
cent qualification. It’s only fair to add, 
however, that shooting conditions are 
more favorable at San Diego, than at 
P. I.) 

It was a close call for McCloskey, 
too. He fired a 328, a very respectable 
“Expert Rifleman” score, but it was 
equalled by two San Diego boots. The 
tie was broken by the old “Creedmore” 
system. The highest score at the longest 
range determines the winner. 

At 500 yards, Joe C. Jones, Platoon 
No. 97, San Diego, had a 37, losing his 
first, second, and seventh shots in the 
4 ring. Pfc. Gilbert J. Booth, Platoon 
No. 44, San Diego, scored a 38. His 
third and eighth rounds dropped into 
the big white circle, McCloskey, our 
hero of Platoon 60, P.I., pumped the 
black full of holes at 500 yards. He 
scored a 39, with only his fifth round 
dropping out of the bull. 

So, the 1948 winnef’s mantle went to 
McCloskey, the pride of Eddington, Pa., 
who received a letter of commendation 
from the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps for his accurate lead throwing. 
P.I., naturally, is pretty happy, too. It's 
been a long seven years. .. . 
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PRIDE OF Pi—Pfc John J. McCloskey, outstanding recruit rifle shot of 1948, is 
the first Parris Island Marine ever to win the prized Matthews trophy (inset) 


Sexy Note 


If every male in the United States 
would be satisfied with one female there 
would be half a million women left 
over saying: “Wha’ hoppen?” All of 
this according to recent and very vital 
statistics 

That leaves 1 and 1/124th woren 
per man if a proper division is made— 
though what a man could do with 
1/124th of a woman is difficult to 
imagine. (Actually the half million 
female surplus is absorbed by one way 
men who insist on the Semper Fi at- 
titude.) It would be only fair to start 
a pyramid club with these extra gals. 





West Coast Marines will be horrified 
to learn that there are more men than 
women in the Pacific and Mountain 
States: 1035 men for every 1000 fe- 
males. 

Go East Young Man, and save some 
for us. 

The Census Bureau comments gloom- 
ily that the number of unemployed per- 
sons has increased from 250,000 in the 
last quarter of 1948 to 430,000 February, 
1949. Women, they add unnecessarily, 
can find a job in six and a half weeks. 
The average man takes about eight 
and a half weeks. So what? Women 
have always been about two weeks 
ahead of the men on everything! 
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TOP HONOR—Platoon #5, Ist Rec. Bn., MCRD, Parris Island 
has hung up a training record that will be hard to beat 





under the new marking system. Platoon average was 
4.612. Dis were Sgts. Gardner, Podufalski, and Moynihan 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


On Guam it’s not all 


problems and boondocking! 





GRID GAL—Miss Virginia Grear, queen of tails football 
for 1948, beautifies Guam's gridiron between the halves 


CAGERS—tThe Brigade team, averaging 100 points a game 
last season, sinks 5th Ser. Depot at Camp Dealy, Guam 
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TROOP AND STOMP—At Camp Witek, H and § Battalion of the athletic field for Saturday review. Duis the rainy 
the First Provisional Marine Brigade marches smartly toward season the weather breaks nicely to accommodate parades 
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snaps to Eyes Right with the troops. Some of the men got 
area medals, some warrants, but most just got hot and thirsty 


BETWEEN SHOWERS—Headquarters company marches in 
The dog, using his tail as a guidon, 


review at Camp Witek. 


TUN TAVERN Iil—The enlisted men's club, offers relaxation 
liquids, and bingo. This is one wing of the jumbo Quonset 


PULL—Men of the 9th Marines used their pull to take part 
in the 4th of July celebration at Agana, Guam's capital city 
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POOL HALL—If you get behind the eight 
ball here in Tun Tavern Il, that's your 
fault! The tables and equipment are tops 











WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 
Up A Tree 


Pfc. Richard L. Barrington stationed 
at Pearl Harbor is a specialist without 
a spec number. He makes like Tarzan. 
He fights bugs hand and hand. He per 
forms amputations and fills cavities. 
Barrington is literally up a tree. He is 
the only full-time tree surgeon in the 
Marine Corps. 

When Barrington arrived in Hawaii, 
February, 1948, he noted with dismay 
several trees that looked ill. Closer 
scrutiny revealed a monkeypod tree 
with dandruff! Some of the ironwood 
trees had body lice. He was horrified 
to note that balboa, spruce, and date 
palms appeared to be suffering from 
diseases ranging from compound de- 
cayed fractures to athletes foot 

Barrington . immediately volunteered 
his services. His offer was enthusiasti 
cally refused. From him the trees 
weren't getting an APC pill even. 

But Barrington was no boot. He had 
done a two year cruise from 1944 to 
1946. He re-enlisted after a year of 
civilian life. The trees needed him. 
His duty was plain. 

He presented his credentials. As 
junior partner in the firm of The Mo- 
hawk Tree Experts of Long Island, he 
had healed many an ailing Mohawk 
tree. Persistence and argument finally 
won. “Now go climb a tree,” ordered 
his superior. 

Barrington, following instructions 
happily, has been up there ever since 
Swinging in a bucket seat from a sturdy 
manila rope, 20 or 30 feet off the deck, 
Barrington ignores the sidewalk super 
intendents. He sways, calmly amputates 
limbs and fills cavities caused by decay 
“It's about like a dentist filling over 
sized teeth,” he says, “except the patient 
never complains.” 

Today the trees of the Camp Catlin 
and Pearl Harbor areas are quite happy, 
healthy, well manicured, bug-free, and 
carefree. 


Marine Methuselah 


Latest and perhaps the worst snow 
job to emanate from Parris Island 
comes from Master Sergeant Edmund 
H. Fiske who swears that he is 937 
years old. 

Fiske, of the 2nd Rec. Bn. blandly 
claims the following campaign ribbons. 
Norman Conquest of England Ribbon 
(1066); the Crusade Badge of Honor 
(1095-1290) ; the Columbus Expedition- 
ary Medal (1492); and the Civil War 
Good Conduct Citation. (1861). 

Anyone who doubts this truthful Ma- 
rine can simply check his record book. 
There it is in black and white: MSgt. 
Edmund H. Fiske (246964) born 30 
May, 1012 A.D. 
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DOC AND PATIENT—The patient is an unfortunate ironwood tree with a fractured 
limb. Amputating is Pfc Richard L. Barrington, only tree surgeon in the Corps 


JOHN W. THOMASON Ii! 


N airplane crash in India 

claimed the life of former 
Marine Major John W Thoma- 
son Ill, 29, who was on duty 
with the U. S. State Depart- 
ment as press attache and vice 
consul at Calcutta. 

He was the son of the late 
Colonel John W. Thomason, 
Marine hero of World 

The colonel achieved 


famed 
War I. 
renown as the author of ‘Red 
Pants,” “Fixed Bayonets,” and 
“Jeb Stuart.” 

The fatal accident took place 
March 26th, near Katmandu. 
Thomason was flying with a 
friend at 2000 feet when their 
light craft went into a spin and 
crashed into a river. Both men 
were killed instantly. 

The accident brought an ab- 
rupt end to a colorful career. It 
was Mr. Thomason who esta- 
blished the initial program for 
Marine combat correspondents 


at Washington, D. C. Later he 
held the distinction of being 
the first Marine public in- 
formation officer to be directed 
overseas. 

He was awarded the Silver 
Star Medal for conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity as a pub- 
lic information ofhiicer with the 
Fourth Division at Iwo Jima on 
February 19, 1946. Landing 
under heavy artillery and mo- 
tar fire he organized medical 
corpsmen and led them in col- 
lecting the wounded. He ral- 
lied public information person- 
nel to act as stretcher bearers 
and establish a system for evac- 
uating casualties on small craft, 
thereby saving many lives. 
Shortly before the close of 
World War Ii he returned to 
Marine headquarters. 

After joining the State De- 
partment in October, 1947, Mr. 
Thomason was sent to India, 
where he was living with his 
wife, Ruth Wayne Thomason. 
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INE miles by water from the 
Naval Air Station at Roose- 
velt’ Roads, Puerto Rico, on the 
island of Vieques, a little-known Ma- 
rine detachment guards and maintains 
a large Naval Ammunition Depot. 
Like many other small and far-flung 
Marine detachments, NAD Vieques is hi 
a serene and sunny duty spot. Only .Sonsis 
occasional maneuvers or visiting VIPs — @ 
interrupt its pleasant routine. 
NAD, Vieques is an extensive esta- 
blishment of many square miles cov- 
éring almost one third of the island. 
... Hidden among the lush green hills and 
x » tropical valleys are many naval am-.°_ t 
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NAD VIEQUES (cont.) 
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That great American game, ‘barnyard golf,"’ enjoys an 
exalted place among the more popular sports on Vieques 


The informal routine of a 


small post gives Vieques an air of good duty 


During maneuvers the permanent detachment takes a back seat and allows 
the visiting ‘‘tourists’’ from the maneuver force to run things—even the gates 


An open-air ‘‘theater' 
makeshift projection booth and the lack of plush seats 


The NAD camp was opened in Octo- 
ber, 1948, when Warrant Officer A. W. 
Stagner brought a 12-man detachment 
over from the barracks at Roosevelt 
Roads. The detachment does roving 
patrol and security duty as well as 
necessary camp maintenance. Mr. 
Stagner and the senior NCO, MSegt. 
Curliss, have their families with them 
and live in pleasant wooden quarters. 
The rest of the detachment lives in 
roomy barracks of tropical design. 

Normally the detachment is on sub- 
sistence and is able to procure local 
approved beef at 30 to 40 cents a 
pound. A local butcher prepares bulk 
purchases and they are stored in camp 
reefers. Other food is procured from 
the naval commissary at Roosevelt 
Roads. 

The Naval Operating Base at Roose- 
velt Roads assigns a motor launch to 
the Vieques Marine detachment so that 
it can make a trip twice a week over 
to the NOB for commissary and PX 
supplies. The trip takes about one and 
a half hours each way. In addition to 
communication by boat Corporal 
Shanks of the detachment keeps a 
radio schedule with the NAS tower 
at R.R. 

The small group of Marines usually 
rattle around in the camp until such 
times as the recent Fleet Exercises 
when TTU Lant sent a large camp de- 
tachment under Major Hulon Riche, 
USMC, to prepare for the Vieques 
landing exercise, and to house the large 
number of umpires, news reporters, ob- 
servers and high “brass.” 

For these occasions the camp has 11 
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provides good movies, despite a 
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Brigadier General W. 
the quarters available 





Pfc J. M. Dobbs finds the southern custom of relaxing 
sunshine a pleasant part of the duty at Vieques 


in the 


sets of cottage quarters for transient 
generals and admirals, a couple of 
BOQs, a small swimming pool, tennis 
courts, headquarters offices, officers’ 
mess, general mess, slopchute, and am- 
ple room for tent camps. A _ small 
movie area out under the stars makes 
up for its rather rugged seating facil- 
ities with good projection and good 
films nightly. 

When TTU and all the visitors move 
into camp the permanent detachment 
quietly takes a back seat and waits 
until the fuss is over. TTU sets up a 
regular guard and mans the front gate 
(along with the Army—also visitors 
during this year’s maneuvers). They 
provide MPs, and work the mess and 
galleys. 

Pfc J. M. Dobbs, from New Or- 
leans, who joined the Marine Corps in 
1945 because he liked the blue uni- 
form, now seems quite content in the 
Vieques detachment wearing mostly 


A. Worton's cottage is typical of A 
to officers visiting the Vieques post 





insures their 


utility clothes and enjoying the fine 
weather and relatively peaceful duty 
of the small detachment. He’s in his 
second cruise and came to MB Roose- 
velt Roads from the Second Division. 
He has no complaints about Vieques. 
The nearby town of Isabel Segunda 
provides about the only liberty spot. 
There is plenty of beer and cheap rum, 
one movie, and friendly residents, (es- 
pecially girls). Liberty runs nightly 
until 2200. Duty at Vieques is popular 
among the men at MB Roosevelt 
Roads. They do a normal two years 
overseas and like the more informal 
routine of the small detachment. 

Mr. Stagner, the detachment com- 
mander, came from the Depot of Sup- 
plies at Norfolk where he had been an 
engineer equipment specialist. During 
the war he was an engineer in the 
Second Marine Division. Like other 
“old timers” he is enjoying the peace 
and quiet of a small out-of-the-way 





street, lined by pastel-hued homes, 
Segunda's town square. 
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leads to Isabel 
This is Vieques’ only liberty port 


Regular inspection of the magazines by WO A. W. Stagner 
readiness for 


business if the need arises 


post for a change. During the maneu- 
vers period Stagner hovered around the 
visiting Army and Marine units using 
his camp and tried to keep everybody 
happy and oriented. The “tourists” as 
his men called the visitors weren't too 
much trouble ard TTU’s Major Riche 
took over most the the headaches. 

One event during the maneuvers gave 
Stagner and his “fire department” a 
busy time: One of the large wooden 
piers at the end of the NAD’s mile- 
long ammo loading jetty caught fire 
and burned to the water. No one was 
hurt. 

The red-headed Mr. Stagner’s only 
complaint is against the constant sun 
which raises hell with his nose and 
causes it to peel weekly. However, 
the pleasant weather with temperatures 
around 78°, the good quarters, and the 
untroubled existence seem to make 
duty at NAD Vieques very satisfac- 
tory to all hands. END 
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Patients in a ward at Quantico await the opening lines of Angel Street" 





by Sgt. William Milhon Photos by Leatherneck Staff Photographers and 


Leatherneck Staff Writer Official U. S. Marine Corps Photographers 


HEIR shows are terrific. Their acting is Broadway caliber. But, if you're lucky, 

T you'll never see them in action! ; 

The American Theatre Wing Players seek out the unluckiest audience avail- 

able. They play the hospital circuit, performing in recreation halls auditoriums and 

convalescent wards. They also play to the “closed’’ wards, to psycho-neurotics, to 

service men and veterans who may have to spend the remainder of their lives in hos- 
pitals. 

Where drugs, surgery, and expert medical care leave off, the American Theatre Wing 
takes over with a new kind of mental therapy: entertainment designed to fit the 
patients and their ills. An average of 100 entertainment units of all types tour the 
hospitals in the D.C. area every month. From 200 to 400 top-flight performers take 
part in these shows which range from instructions in the art of fly-tying to hilarious 
variety acts. But one of the best protections against dry-rot and boredom in the hos- 
pitals isa complete stage production in the wards. It’s a tough order to deliver. The 
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The show travels to the audience when the 


Theatre Wing plays its one-night stands 


actors take a beating, but the audience 
loves it. 

Here is a sample night's work for the 
cast of “Angel Street.” 

They rendezvous at Wing headquar- 
ters, 2020 Mass. Ave., in D.C. After 
wolfing hamburgers, apple turnovers, 
and coffee, they shift scenery, props, 
and wardrobe into a waiting truck. 
Then they pile into a Red Cross station 
wagon and take it easy on the trip to 
the hospital. (This is the only relaxa- 
tion they'll get all evening.) The jumps 
range from 10 to 50 miles. Tonight's 
stand is a convelescent ward in the 
Marine Hospital at Quantico, Va. It’s 
old home week for two of the company. 
Nedja Grushetsky was a WR during 


“Angel Street's'’ climax. Bella has brought a razor to free 
her husband, roped and tied by the cops. The razor in her 


the war, and Karl Schuon, the dirty 
villain of “Angel Street,”” was also a 
Marine. 

The cast has already put in a day’s 
work. Grace Pearson, the leading lady, 
works for one of Washington’s leading 
furriers. In real life she’s a bouncing, 
vivacious extrovert. Tonight she plays 
a fouled-up young wife, being driven 
insane by her old man. 

Earl Henry works for the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. His role, at times, 
brings a humorous relief to the heavy 
roles of “Angel Street.” He plays the 
kindly detective, Sergeant Rough. Dur- 
ing War II Earl was in the Navy. 

Lovely Pauline Catterell works in 
the International Bank. She's shy, 


hand suddenly makes her realize that he is in her power. 
Suspense mounts as she taunts him with his wicked past 
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Above Angel Street’’ plays the post theater at Quantico 
American Theatre Wing productions are planned basically 


for hospital tours but occasional 
included in the run of successful shows 


able-bodied’ dates are 


Audience here 1500 


Below: Same show, same cast, but right in the audience's 
lap. No spotlights, no scenery, one entrance, a minimum of 
props, this is the height of make-believe. But note the 
complete attention of these ward patients at the hospital 
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The role of Jack Manningham, 
the despicable husband, is play- 
ed by Karl Schuon who spends 
eight hours a day as an editor 


blushes easily, but tonight she plays the part of a 
naughty, Cockney maid, on the make for the villain. 
Pauline served three years in the A.T.S. of the British 
Army. 

Nadja ‘is a quiet, reserved girl who firmly intends to 
become a great actress. She’ll make it, too. Her un- 
usual talent has earned her a dramatic scholarship at 
Yale University. She has an important supporting role 
as a housekeeper in tonight’s show. 

Karl Schuon, an artistic jack-of-all-trades, edits a 
magazine by day. A veteran of a hundred roles, he 
plays the malevolent lead, the part of Manningham, 
thief, murderer, and rascal, number one on the hiss 
parade. 

The company groans in chorus when they reach the 
hospital. Usually they have to carry the scenery about 
two miles. Tonight they’re in luck. Two corpsmen 
arrive with surgical carts, the gear is loaded. and the 
long trek through the hospital corridors begins. 


The jovial detective, Sgt. 
Rough, is acted by Earl Henry. 
Offstage, Henry works for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue 














» executive's secretary, plays the 









Lovely Pauline Catterell, a bank 






cockney maid who spends half 
of third act making Manningham 


























Grace Pearson emotes in the 
role of Bella, the psycho wife. 
Grace fondles fur coats for 
a leading Washington furrier 
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In a small room beyond the ward the cast lines up three deep to make up. After Pauline Catterell wriggles into a few 
show, company must vacate quickly because beds belong to patients in audience petticoats, becomes a naughty maid 


The audience is waiting. Marines in 
pajamas, and bathrobes, sit patiently on 
their sacks. There's an excited buzz 
when the women appear. Naturally. 
Marines still act like Marines even in 
sick bay. 

The troupe carries the props to the 
“stage” which is simply a cleared space 
at the end of the ward. While the fire- 
place and the other props are set up, 
the cast is dressing at top speed. From 
now on it’s rush, rush, rush. There’s 
only one dressing room, and no time for 
modesty. While the women wriggle into 
their costumes, the men are donning 
their nineteenth century drawers. They 
line up three deep at a mirror. A few 
minutes for dressing and make-up, a 
split second to check the props on the 
stage, and the show is on. 

There is no curtain. At the end of 
an act the cast freezes and then walks 

An expectant audience arrives. Show off the stage. No waiting between acts. 

did good business at Quantico's After a one or two minute pause the 

next act follows. The play has been 

cut to a running time of one hour and 

20 minutes to make the hospital curfew. 
“Angel Street” is a tough show to 

present in a ward. It is dramatic dyna- 

mite in the first place, not suitable for 

a mentally disturbed audience. The £2 

cast has to be professional because the 

qd roles are delicate and precarious—noth- : 

ing smells quite so bad as an overdone —> 

Nadja Grushetsky, a former WR, or underdone melodrama, especially = 

plays the part of Elizabeth, the when the show is practically in the 

faithful housekeeper, in stage thriller audience's lap. (Continued on page 56) 
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Marines repeat their 1948 pe 





by taking three individual grunt-and-groan titles 


by Sgt. Spencer Darleith Gartz 


Leatherneck Staff V 


Photos by 
Sgt. Edwin H. Nierenberg 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


grapplers representing the Marine 


hs: the second year in a row, 


Corps managed to take three in- 
dividual All-Navy wrestling cham- 
pionships 

Two of the 1949 winners were defend- 
ing champions, Corporal William “Big 
Bill” Norris, of Quantico, in the heavy- 
weight class and Corporal Raymond 
“Amtrac” Hamm, San Diego MCRD, 
in the light heavyweight division. The 
third title grab went to another San 
Diego Marine, Pfc. Frank Gigletto, 
in the 125-lb. division. 

The scene of action for this year's 
tournament was the same as in 1948— 
historic MacDonough Hall, U. S. Naval 


Academy, Annapolis, Md. Last year, 










The champeens. (L-R): Ray Hamm, 175-lb.; William ‘‘Big Bill’’ Norris, heavyweight; 
Frankie Gigletto, 125-lb. Norris is from Quantico, Hamm and Gigletto, San Diego 


you may recall, the tourney was con- 
ducted under Olympic regulations, re- 
quiring the inclusion of a 190.5-lb 
class which was won by Hamm. This 
year the National AAU rules were in 
effect and, whether or not the rules 
made the difference, the lads put on a 
much better show than they did a year 
ago. 

Sixteen Marine matmen from all sec- 
tions of the globe were in the first 
round, having qualified by winning 
titles in the various Athletic Group 
tournaments held earlier in the year. 

The luck of the draw certainly did 
not favor the Marines this year and 
was largely responsible for knocking 
the Corps representatives out of possible 


second place titles. When the out-of- 
the-hat pairings were completed, three 
Marines found themselves tangling with 
three other Leathernecks—an automatic 
elimination of three men. Two others 
“pulled” defending champions as their 
initial opponents and another drew one 
of last year’s runner-up boys. How 
bad can one’s luck get? But, the 
drawings were fair and it could just as 
easily have happened to the Sailors. 

When the smoke and sweat of battle 
died down at the end of the first round, 
there were only five Marines left for 
the second go-around. Two of these 
entered the second canto by virtue of 
having drawn a first round bye. One 
was Hamm, last year’s 190.5-lb. 
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winner, the other was Pfc. Robert Far- 
rugia, Quantico’s 125-lb. Middle Atlan 
tic champion 

The ill-fortune of the pairings con- 
tinued in the second round when two 
Marines had to meet one another— 
one more automatic out So it went. 

Starting with the first round. The 
Corps didn't have any entrants in the 
115-lb. class ( I guess we feed ‘em 
too well) The 125-lb. class found 
Frankie Gigletto and Corporal Mike 
Sandro, MB, NAD, Dover, N. J., 
Little “Gig’ won by a fall in 
one minute, 45 seconds. 


paired 


Our only entry in the 135-lb. di- 
vision, Sergeant William Bustos, Jr., 
was eliminated by Sailor Shannon who 
tossed Bill in three minutes, 35 sec- 
onds Bustos was a member of the 
Far East Group of which six out of 
the eight members were Marines 

Phil Recchia, Quantico’s representa- 
tive in the Mid-Atlantic Group met 
Navy Chief Ira Renner, who was de- 
fending his 145-lb. crown It was a 
good match with Renner winning by 
a fall in seven minutes, 50 seconds 

The other 145-lb. Marine representa- 
tive, Pfc. Robert T. Hess, Far East 
Group, met up with another Navy 
Chief, AOC W. H. Kelly, from Atlantic 
City Naval Air Station. Kelly has been 
contesting Renner's right to the crown 
for the past few years and proved a 
tough nut to crack. The veteran Kelly 
had to be content with a 2-0 point 
decision 

We had two men in the 155-lb. class 
and both were from overseas. Corporal 
Salvatore J. Spinelli, Far East Group, 
tangled with Sailor Al Good, West 
Coast Group. Good emerged with a 
fall, using a cradle hold to pin Spinelli 
in two minutes, 42 seconds Good 
went on to win the title 

Pfc. Donald J. Marinelli, Marine 
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Norris (white helmet) rolling Sailor John Gibson over on his 
back for the final match fall which gave Bill the ‘‘heavy”’ title 














heavyweight (175-Ib.) class. That's not 
bad, 50 per cent. Ray Hamm drew a 
bye and automatically entered the sec- 
ond round. Pfc. James C. Bruner, Far 
East Group, met the Pacific Fleet's 
Sailor Roberts, and lost out via the 
fall route. 

Sergeant Albert J. Dobbeck, Jr., Ma- 
rine Barracks, Pearl Harbor, T.H., drew 
another Marine, Pfc. Richard C. Franz, 
from the Big Mo's Marine Detachment. 
Dobbeck disposed of his brother-in- 
arms by a fall and advanced to the 
second round. 


Here's big Norris again, wrapping up 
TSgt. Eddie Anaszewicz, Guam, in his 
first match, gaining a fall in 1:20 
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If you've ever wondered what it would be like to have the roof fall in on 


you, ask Sailor Gibson, he's under Norris, honest! 


Barracks, Pearl Harbor, went to the 
mat with Sailor Blandine, Northeast 
Group, and after three minutes of 
tussling, Blandine came out on top. 

Guam, part of the Far East Group, 
furnished the only man we had in the 
165-lb. category, Pfc. William M. An- 
drews, out of Crawfordsville, Ind. He 
ran into a tough lad from the West 
Coast Group, Sailor Polos, who won by 
a fall in a few seconds more than three 
minutes. 

There were four Marines in the light 


Big Bill won in 1:35 


Three out of the eight men in the 
Unlimited or Heavyweight division 
were also Marines. Technical Sergeant 
Edward A. Anaszewicz, another Guam 
entry, had an unlucky number in the 
draw, pulling as his initial foe Quan- 
tico’s “Big Bill’ Norris, the defending 
champion in that class. Norris took 
it by a fall in one minute, 20 seconds. 

Pfc. James M. Younger, Marine 


Barracks, NB, Portsmouth, N. H., of 
the Northeast Group ran into the West 
who pinned 


Coast’s Sailor Gibson, 
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Younger during the opening period. 

Gigletto, the Mighty Mite from San 
Diego, and Quantico’s Bob Farrugia 
put on a great match to start the sec- 
ond round. The Quantico lad was 
hampered somewhat by a bad shoulder, 
but little Gig was showing stuff that 
indicated he wasn’t going to need any 
advantage to gain the final round. Con- 
stantly going for a pin, Gig piled up a 
4-1 point advantage. He just couldn't 
get Farrugia on his back; the Quantico 
entry was too slippery. Frankie would 
have had an easier time keeping a live 
eel in a hot frying pan. The match 
ended with Gigletto out in front 4-1. 

Jumping to the 175-lb. division, Al 
Dobbeck met Sailor George Galli for 
the right to enter the finals. It was 
one of the roughest matches of the day 
with Galli finally coming out on top 
with a fall in five minutes, 42 seconds. 
Hamm then took on Sailor Roberts 
who had eliminated Bruner. The husky 
San Diego corporal had things pretty 


~ we, 
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much his own way, and nailed Roberts 
to the mat in four minutes, 56 seconds 

The quickest fall gained during the 
entire tourney was accomplished by 
“Big Bill” Norris, who wrapped up the 
Pacific Fleet heavyweight, Sailor 
Adams, in 50 seconds. Norris used a 
head-lock for the pin. 

This put three Marines in the finals 
and from the display of skill they had 
shown in previous matches everyone 
was betting they would come through. 
There were no takers 


Hamm working on Sailor George Galli in 
final match which he won by a 7-4 decision 


In the championship round, Frankie 
Gigletto went against Sailor Don 
Cooper of the Pacific Fleet. Gig took 
him down in a minute and a half to 
gain a one point advantage, and the 
first three-minute period ended with the 
San Diegan in front 1-0. Gig won the 
toss at the start of the second three- 
minute set to and chose the top position. 
Cooper managed to snake out from 
under for a point, making it 1-1. Gig 
took him down again for another tally, 
making it 2-1 in his favor, and the 
points stayed that way for the remain- 
der of the second period. 

At the start of the third session Gig 
was in bottom position, but not for 


Hamm won his first bout in 4.56. 
Roberts is shown flattened on the bottom 


long. He switched out fast and gained 
the top without breaking contact for 
another point, making his total 3-1. 
The MCRD lad was in complete con- 
trol from then on, and exactly 11 min- 
utes and 30 seconds from the starting 
buzzer, Cooper's shoulders were pinned 
to the mat and Gig was champion. 

Ray Hamm's opponent in the final 
match in the 175-lb. class was Sailor 
George Galli, who had disposed of 
Dobbeck. Galli is a bull-like young- 
ster and seemed to possess more ox- 
strength than Hamm, but lacked the 
mat lore and finesse of the Recruit 
Depot Amtrac. 

Hamm seized a 2-1 lead in the first 













BE one of the best 
still pouring it on 


Sailor 
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WRESTLING (cont.) 





Gigletto (top) piled up a 4-1 
before pinning Sailor Dg 





point | 





Frankie Gigletto, Mighty Mite from MCRD-San Diego, gained a 4-1 decision over 


Quantico's Bob Farrugia in his second match. 


period by taking the Sailor down twice 
with two leg dives. Galli scooted out 
from under once for the one 
In the second period, Hamm won the 
toss and chose top position Galli 
managed to bull his way out and points 


point 


were even, 2-2 Less than a minute 
later Ray took him to the mat again 
for another tally, making it 3-2. In 
the third period with Hamm taking 
bottom position, Galli went for the 
“big point” fall, but Ray was not to 
be taken. The San Diegan switched 
out making it 4-2. Seconds later he 
tcok Galli down again and the board 
read “Hamm 5—Galli 2." * 

Galli wiggled loose, got out and clear 
for a point and the score stood 5-3, 
still Hamm's favor 
ing a marked ability for 
ing” an opponent off balance or forcing 
him to make a bad move. This, cou- 
pled with his ability to move around 
the mat like a lightweight, was proving 
disastrous for his opponent 

While locking horns and tugging in 
center-ring, Hamm offered Galli a leg, 
arm and even on occasion his head 
When the Sailor went for it, there was 


Hamm was show- 
“sugar-foot 
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lie 5 2 OS EE TT TSet ROBERT W. CODY, Jr. (004) fr MB WashDC to 


Bob wouldn't hold still for a pin 


a blur of action and Hamm was on 
top position on the mat. 

Hamm feinted Galli off balance again 
and when they went to the mat Ray 
was in his usual place on top and 
had gained another point, making it 
6-3. With two minutes to go Galli 
worked loose again making the score 
6-4, Hamm. They had no sooner made 
contact when the sugar footing started 
again and Hamm gained a 7-4 lead, 
taking the husky Sailor down again. 
It ended with the same score, and Ray 
Hamm had gained his second successive 
All-Navy title. The kid from ‘Diego 
had too much savvy when they were 
on the mat 

When Captain Shields, the Quantico 
coach, took the chains off Norris and 
led him to the mat, his Sailor oppon- 
ent seemed to pale somewhat, as did 

The ring-side opin- 
concerned with who 


his previous foes 
ions were not 
would win; but in how long the match 
would go 

Norris, a six-foot, four inch, 226-lb. 
giant, put together like one of those 
small brick structures, wins by the 
simple expedient of grabbing his op- 








ponent, lifting him high in the air; and 
gently lowering him to the mat with 
his weight spread evenly over the up- 
per half of the foe's body. 

His final match took somewhat long- 
er than usual. He met Sailor John 
Gibson in the center of the mat, went 
through the usual procedure, but some- 
how or other they had managed to 
move over to the edge of the mat so 
that when he picked up the 200 pound 
Sailor with a crotch and half nelson 
and laid him down, they were slightly 
out of bounds. Back to the center of 
the ring they went, and started over. 
It was a repeat performance, and all 
was over in one minute and 35 seconds. 

Norris’ record when the tourney 
ended was somewhat remarkable. He 
had met three opponents, pinned all 
three and his total wrestling time for 
all three matches was three minutes 
and 45 seconds. A Sailor spectator 
summed it up rightly when he shouted 
at the close of the final match, “All 
right, Marines, you can put him back 
in the cage now.” 

The All-Navy winners received 
large gold belt buckles inscribed “All- 
Navy Championships.” Second place 
winners received silver buckles in- 
scribed, “Runner-up, All-Navy Cham- 
pionship.” In addition they received 
coat-sweaters with a block “M” or “N” 
depending upon their branch of the 
service A shoulder patch on the 
sweater also designated them winners 
or runners-up. 

Sgt. Dobbeck came back in the con- 
solation round and pinned Sailor Rob- 
erts for the third place spot in the 175- 
lb. class. 

It was a great show, with creditable 
Marine performances. We hope the 
Corps’ boxers will do as well at the 
All-Navy Boxing Tournament which 
will be held at Oakland, Calif., later 
in the year. END 





SSet ROLAND N. GRATTAN (711) fr USS SKAGIT 
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YOUR 
CEADERS 


by Sgt. Harry Polete 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


AJOR General Oliver P. Smith, 
M Assistant Commandant of the 

Marine Corps, is one of the 
few remaining general officers who 
joined the Corps in the early Summer 
of 1917 to fight the Germans in World 
War I. Imbued with the patriotism 
that swept the country at that time, he 
applied for and received a second lieu- 
tenant’s commission in the Marine 
Corps on May 14th. 

In June of that same year he received 
orders that sent him to the Marine 
Barracks, Naval Station, Guam—half 
a world away from the war in which he 
had hoped to fight. He remained at 
Guam until May, 1919, when he was 
transferred to Mare Island, Calif. 

Gen. Smith was born on October 26, 
1893, at Menard, Tex. He attended col- 
lege at the University of California at 
Berkeley, where he graduated in 1916, 
a short time before joining the Marine 
Corps. 

In 1934, after the usual round of 
school, sea and foreign duty stations, 
applicable to most Marine officers at 
that time, he was assigned to the staff 
of the American Embassy in Paris, 
France, for duty with the office of U. S. 
Naval Attache. 
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Major General Oliver P. Smith 


After 17 years he had finally arrived 
in France, his intended destination 
when he joined the Corps. From No- 
vember, 1934, until July, 1936, he was 
under instruction at the Ecole Super- 
ieure de Guerre, one of France’s leading 
warfare schools. 

After his return to the States he be- 
came an instructor at the Marine Corps 
Schools at Quantico. Three years later 
he joined the Fleet Marine Force at 
San Diego as operations officer. The 
following year he took over command 
of the list Battalion, Sixth Marines, 
and in May, 1941, went with them to 
Iceland. 

He became the executive officer of 
the Division of Plans and Policies at 
Headquarters, Marine Corps, upon his 
return to the United States in 1942. 
He remained in this capacity until 
January, 1944, when he joined the 
First Marine Division on New Britain 
as regimental commander of the Fifth 
Marines. Later, he led that unit in 
the Cape Talasea phase of the Cape 
Gloucester operation. For this action 
he was awarded the Bronze Star. 

In April, 1944, Gen. Smith was 


named assistant division commander of 
the First Division and participated in 
the operations against the Japanese in 
the Peleliu battle. He was awarded the 
Legion of Merit for “displaying marked 
professional skill in supervising the 
training of the division . . . to a point 
where successful landings were made 
under the most difficult conditions .. . 
and .. . although the initial beachhead 
was under intense enemy fire, Brigadier 
General Smith cooly coordinated the 
three assault regimental combat teams 
so that the division was able to ad- 
vance to its initial objective, repulse 
several counterattacks and launch the 
attack that gained the Peleliu air- 
drome.” 

For the Okinawa campaign he was 
named Marine deputy chief of staff in 
the Tenth Army, and was awarded a 
second Legion of Merit. At the con- 
clusion of this operation he returned to 
Quantico, Va., and became Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps Schools. 

Gen. Smith was appointed Assistant 
Commandant of The Marine Corps by 
General Clifton B. Cates on April 5, 
1948. END 
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MARINE 
CORPS 


CHANGES 


Marine Corps Special Orders 
60-49 
to 
Marine Corps Special Orders 
95-49 





Beginning in this issue, Leatherneck is 
reinstating a one-time popular feature of 
the magazine. Each month we will publish 
names of the first three pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special 
Orders. We will print as many as space 
permits. These columns will list both the 
old and new duty stations. When practic- 
able, other pay grades will be added. 

Leatherneck will also carry a list of pro- 
motions, at various intervals, according to 
SSN and duty station. These revived 
features are intended primarily to provide 
information whereby Marines may main- 
tain a closer contact with these two im- 
portant phases of the Corps. 


M JOHN D. BUCKLEY, Jr. (501) fr MB Lejeune 
ndianapol) 


polis. 
COOPER (501) fr MD NOP India- 
. to 15th NayDis Balboa CZ. 
—._ RICHARD CORUNYAN (501) fr NERD Phila. 


CRDep 
TSet CARLTON R. Ampmaeon ret) fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to Mair) MARTC 

VERNON F. MoUCH. “iat fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to MAirD Glenview, 111. 
Taat THERON W. FINLEY (845) fr . bettneBte Ten- 
dieton to MCRDep I'l, lersAdminCou 

ROBENT F. GIBSON (542) fr MB Pendleton to 

NTC Great Lakes duins ElecTechCourse 
TSat MELVIN. KRIDER (812) fr MB NOB Argentia, 
Newfoundland to MCS Quantico 
FS JAMES I. MASSEY, Jr. (812) fr MB NorVa to 


. CHARLES J. NECHVATAL fr MD NAMTC 
mt Mugu. Calif. to MB Pendle 

TSat KING W. NICHOLS 75). fr FMFLant NB 
NorVa to 3dMarDiv wae. 

TSet “J. “M.” WESTERMAN (812) fr MB NS 
Treasure Is to UnivOkia NROTC Unit, Norman, Okla. 
~H SAMUEL J FIGUEROA (756) fr ist MAW 
MCAS El Toro, Calif. to MAirD MARTC Glenview, TIL 
SSet DEWEY P. ame (677) fr MCS Quantico 





“herry ft 
MSat GEORGE EK. MORRISON (501) MCAS Cherry 
t 
o pdr. MURPHY (998) fr HQBna 


ky. °F ALISZEK (584) fr HQBn 
HQ@MC WashDC to MC ADep PI for duins PerAdmin- 


WILLIAM H. BAILEY (996) fr MB Pendleton to 
— Pendleton. 
ENTO A. CAPUANO (996) fr MB Il'endleton 

to lst harDiv Pendleton. 
SSat LLOYD J. BLANKENHEIM (996) fr MB Ien- 
dieton to IistMarDiv Pendleton. 

PAUL 8. SHORT (615) fr MB Pendleton to 
IstMarDiv Pendleton. 

ROY H. Ang’ =f Jr. (996) fr MB Pendleton 


Ba allt. 
EARL W. “BiANNON (707) fr MCRDep Diego to 


Ist MarDiiv 
JAMES T. LANG “ASTER (639) fr MB NAS Ala- 
Calif. to HQBn HQMC WashDc. 

Ml Jr. (639) fr MB Lejeune to 

Baer ROD RT 0. BU _— (813) fr 24MarDiv Lejeune 


ine SScol 

L DURBIN (511) fr MB NSD Clearfield. 
Utah to IstMarDiv Vendleton 

SSet ARGUS I. FORBUS (s12) fr MB NAD McAles- 
ter, Okla. to IstMarDiv Pendleton. 

SSet LEONARD B. a (060) fr MB NAS Ien- 
meme, Fila. to MCRDep PI 

SSet PAUL D. WALKER, Jr. (542) fr MAD NATTC 
Memphis, Tenn. to MB I’endieton duins Rdr-Rad 


‘3 Course. 
M RALPH 8. BUSEY (978) fr MCS Quantico to 
H Pa a WashDc. 
i eR. GEORGE (639) fr MCDS Barstow, 
Calif. to Hy 73 WashDc. 
M HA —— I. HART (501/279) fr FMFPac to 


MNSat - W. NICHOLSON (581) fr HQBa HQMe 
WashDc oe duins EnlClerical Course 
jsen). & Suteol Ad 


ARREN = SHIFFLETTE (501) fr MAD 
NA Memphis, Tenn. to MCAS Cherry Point. 
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TSet ROBERT W. CODY, Jr. (004) fr MB WashDC to 
SSgt CARL P. FREEMAN (607) fr MB WashDC to 


MCS Se... o 

TSat i, © GODBEE (822) fr IstMarDiv Pen- 

dieton to HQBn HQMO WashDC. 

a HENRY B. HOMOLA (574) fr CRD to 

= _o== duins EniClericalCourse (Adv), - 
m: 


TSat “W." “C.” PUCKETT. Jr. (501) fr MCAS 

Cherry Voint to NAD NATTC M 

TSgt JOHN S VINSON (747) fr MCAS Quantico to 

Ist -y MCAS El 

| agit a E. Ly HER (604) fr MD NOP Macon. 
fast ‘epMt N 


Tm DEMAR (745) fr MB NDB Ptsmh 
Set 2 MCS 


tico, 
ELVIN C. HANCOCK, Jr. (735) fr MB NAD 
rallbrook. Calf. to MB Lejeune duins EnlClericalCourse 


Admin. 
EYNON (580) fr MCDS San Fran to 
fashDC. 


GLENEWINKEL (745) fr 2dMarDiv 
jeune duins EniClericalCourse (Adv), 


m 

SSet FLOYD “N.” LEACH (812) fr MD USS Man- 
chester to 2dMar Le. 

McANDREW (604) fr MB NTC 


lv 
SSet CLAYTON C. 
Great Lakes to MCS Quant 

re ao w. —— (607) fr MB NAS Lakehurst, 
SSet JOSEVH 8. po (604) fr MB NAD Shu- 
maker, Ark. to MCS Quantico. 

sae LON A. WOMBLE (604) fr MB NAD Chasn to 


Bien e VinGIi D. MUSKETT (060) fr MB NB Bos to 
MB NAD Dover, 

SSet CECIL H. YATES fmt) fr MCRDep PI to MB 
Lejeune duins Auto 

MSet WILLIAM G. PF ERIIGNO (812) fr MD USS 
ALBANY to 2dMarDiv Le 

MSet JOUN O. GARD (501) fr MD NRetC NorVa 
to MB NOB Gtmo. 

MSat nae HAAS (511) fr MCDS Phila to MCS 


Peat iu ROBERT P. THEOBALD (511) fr MCDS Phila 
to MCS Quantico. 
MARKS, =. (622) fr istMAW 


a. ROBERT ‘E 
Mé bh © MCAS Cherry 
Mset HOWARD. M. PAYNE (707) fr MCRDep PI to 


MD USS ALBANY. 
DAWKINS (275) fr MCRDep PI to 


A 

TSet JAMES H. 
Sth MCRD Chicago. 

TSet IRWIN  & HUNDSHAMER (511) fr MCRDep PI 

to MCS S maar 

TSat wk. J. HUNT (501) fr MCRDep PI to 

HQKa Atanc WashDc. 

MSet JOUN E. TROWBRIDGE (622) fr MCAS Cherry 
Voint to IstMAW MCAS El Toro, Calif. 

TSet BENNIE C. aa “Ir. (501) fr MCDS 


SanFran to MB Le 
TSat ew Ww. _BIUAIMER (501) ff MB NAct 
Wash NGF Was MB Lejeune. 
TSet VHILLIN J. HAYS. Jr. (622) fr MB Lejeune to 
ME NB Boston 
TSet LOUIS J. HUMERICK (812) fr MAirD MARTC 
Sse, 0. to MB ine. 

AYLAND LAKE (501) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune to 
hain HQMC WashDC. 
My Rwy E. LANDIS (501) fr MB Pendleton to 
Tat BERNARD L. LEINWEBER (282) fr MB Pen- 
dieton to HQBa HQMC Wash! 
TSet GEORGE W. MacFARLAND (501) fr MB Great 
Lakes to MB Lejeune. 
TSe WILLIAM P. MULLER, Jr. (622) fr MB NB 
Boston to MB Lejeune. 
TSat JOUN J Ps asaa (812) fr IstMarDiv Iendleton 


to MCS Quantico. 
TSat FRANCIS E. SHELTON (501) fr MCRDep Diego 


Lejeune. 
TSat WILLIAM THOMPSON (511) fr MD NOP Macon. 
Ga. to MCS Quantico. 
SSet ALTON “FE.” DU — (511) fr MCS Quantico 


to MB NAD Shumaker 
SSet WALTER “H."! GILBERT, Jr. (511) fr MCS 
Lejeune. 
J. SALONIS (511) fr MCS Quantico to 


Geeatico to 2dMarDiv 
ALBERT 
ddMarbie Le 

SSet JOSEI’ I & KEENAN (511) MCS Quantico to 
MB NTC 


Great Lakes. 
aa FRANK <. WINFREY (511) fr MCS Quantico to 


SSet ERT D. DODD (622) fr HQBn HQMC 
wash: DQsF. 


x 
SSet ROBERT M. Le (812) fr HQBn HQMC 
WashDC to MCS Quan 
SSgt JAMES T. Santetiyd (745) fr MB WashDC to 
MD Uss MANCHESTER. 
MSat a CHAD T. HANLIN (501) fr MB NAS Diego 
to MCRDep PI duins 13thC!Recruiters’Scol. 
Miser GRORGE JUBA (017) ff MB NB Phila to 
MSet EVERETTE G. MAXEY (017) fr MCRDep PI to 
MB NI Vhila. 
| A. DOAN (501) fr HQBn HQMC to 
a ayeun 
TSat i J. KUCHERA (747) fr MCAS Quantico to 
MCAS El Toro. 
TSat SMeDONALD yemst (622) fr MB NTC Great 
Lakes to 2dMarDiv Le 
on ROY a inne, ut (745) fr MD USS MAN- 
‘HESTER ¢ ~- 
MSat TEROME. . GRIMM tis /922) fr MCS Quantico 
to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
ag eg G. McBRAYER (268) fr MCS Quantico 
to "ac. 
MSat JAMES B. Buzees (584) fr MB NATTC Mem- 
sis to 13th MCRD Sea 
iSet JOHN L. RICHARDSON (584) fr 9th MCRD 
Chicago to 2dMarDiv Le o 
TSet GEORGE F. WARNER (055) fr HQBn HQMC 
Was M p UI duins PersAdminCourse. 
watith HESTER (501) fr MCRDep 
Diego to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
SSet MILTON L. ROGNLIE (501) fr MSRDep Diego 
to jeune. 
MSet THOMAS J. GUTHRIE (584) fr TQM USS 
RESIDENT. “HAYES to MCRDep PTI. 
MSet 'ALMER L. LOVETTE yl fr USS BRONX 
to TT are Coronado, Calif. 
MSet HARRY D. VARLIE, Jr. (274) fr MCS Quantico 


oO e leton. 

TSet JOUN F. J. FARRITOR (603) fr MB NB Brem 
to IstMarDiv Pendieton. 

TSct MILBERT T. LADNER (639) fr MCDS Phila to 
2dMarDiv Le 

SSet_ JAM 


are 


=s 


jeune. 
ES W. HOLT (381) fr MCDS Phila to 2d- 
MarDiv Lejeune. 
SSet WILLIAM KOZEL (501) fr MCDS Phila to MB 
ae 
SSgt BILLIE A. MURCHAM (934) MB NAD NOLa to 
2dMarDiv Lejeune. 


ay N. GRATTAN (711) fr USS SKAGIT 
WILLIAM E. LANG (501) fr MB NB Phila to 

J. PERKINS (501) ff MB NB Boston to 

Set PAUL J. VINCI (735) fr' MB NY Brooklyn to 
ONTA G. BAXTER (194) fr MCS Quantico to 


SSat Wissen 4 T. CAUDLE (014) fr MCS Quantico to 


HQBa HQMC 

MSet WILLIAM E. CORBIN, a (775) fr MB NOTS 
oo Calif. to SrMarO, Consolidated Vultee A/C 
SSet EV. E. HAMBLY, Jr. (775) fr MB NOTS 
mower. Calif. to SrMarO, Consolidated Vultee A/C 


Corp Diego. 
MSat a E. DEYHLE (194) fr MCDS Phila to 





MSet JOHN A. GARVEY (501) fr FiagAllow, Cin- 
CLant NB NorVa to MB NB Phila. 

MSgt RALPH M. SWIFT (639) fr MB NB Phila to 
2dMarDiv Le: 


jeune. 
GORDON 8S. WOLFE (584) fr 9th MCRD Chicago 
MSat fOSerH Fe EVIRBL s i fr MCRDep PI 
4 y IS (501) fr t 
2dMarDiv Lejeune. “4 
RUCE E. CARROLL (812) fr MCRDep PI to 


MB NB NorVa. 
—_ CHARLES C. AWKERMAN (511) fr MCRDep to 
TSgt SAL . ABBATE pe ma fr MB NAS 
Corpus Christi, Tex. to 2dMarDiv 

EARL R. onan (511) ir MD NRetC NorVa 











~ a 
CHARLES L. KRIEGER (501) fr IstMarDiv 
MB NB NorVa. 
BSet JOHN J. STANSLOW, Jr. (606) fr MB NMD 
Yorktown, Va. to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

oo L. ay ee i fr MB NAct 

i. ante (812) fr MB NPG Dahlgren. 

Va. to MB NB NorV 
ier HU cue s. sr’ EARS (819) fr MB NB Chasn to 
Tet BLE pos J. BOYER (337) fr MB NB Brem to MB 
He 4 FRANCIS G. BURKE (037) fr MCRDep PI to 


CLEMENT (639) for MB NY 
Lejeune duins EnlClericalCourse 


mi 
Sset GEO on ay CLUFF (819) fr MB NY Brooklyn 
to MCS Quantico. 
TSet GEORGE i. NESTOR (580) fr MB NB Phila to 
HQBn HQMC Was: 
TSet ELSVERD A. TURNER (060) fr MCS Quantico 


Lejeune. 

TSat WILLIAM J. YOUNG (037) fr MCS Quantico to 
MCRDep PI. 

poy yoo" J. ANDERSON (067) fr MB WashDC 
to 

SSet GEORGE B. McRAE (911) fr MB NAS Pensacola, 
Fla. to MCAS Clierry Point. 

MSet VITO VERNA (501) fr HQBn HQMC to M(S 


Quantico. 

MSgt STEPHENS J. VINCZI (812) fr MCRDep PI to 
2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

SSet JOHN J. PUTMAN (582) fr MCDS SanFran to 
MB Pendleton. 

SSet ARTHUR J. WEIGAND (583) fr MB NY Brook- 
lyn to MB jeune. 

MSgt BENJAMIN R. BENSON (017) fr MCRDep Diego 


to MB Pendleton 
MSget CARL H. BUCK (017) fr MB Pendleton to 


MCRDep Diego. 
MSet JOHN M. HORGAN (275) fr MCRDep PI to HQ 
FMFPac. 


TSet JOHN R. BURNER (747B) fr MCRDep PI to 
MC —* Rare Point. 
| 3 {STALTER (555) fr MCRDep PI to 


SSat 
aoe as cherry 
D w. “HEMPHILL (505/511) fr HQBn 
Tome WashDc P. 
MARSACK (622) fr istMarDiv 


Pe LEONARD. .* 
*endleton to MB Pendleton. 

BSet CHARLES A. KUNSEN (622) fr IstMarDiv Pen- 

dieton to MB l’endleton. 

MSat NOBLE A. ——~ ee (056) fr lstMarDiv Pendleton 

to 2dMarDiv Le 

van Lig “er = “GALI AGHER, (501) MB NMD 
orktown, Va. to 2dMarDiv Lejeun 

Tet CLYDE R. ee (381) tr MCS Quantico to 


2dMarDiv 

— JAMES uM “STRONG (501) fr MB Lejeune to 
PI duins l’ersAdminScol. 

Hoge e PAUL K. DEAN (584) fr FMFPac to HQBn 


+ DMOND M. DeMAR (801) fr MCRDep PI to 

MSat My gy Ha porrpene. Jr. (584) fr 2d- 
"ac. 

R. LEEK (812) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune 


4 gore.ay »-— (622) fr HQBn 

Ly * to MB NAS Jacksonville, Fla. 

TSet DANIEL E_ ROBINSON (622) fr HQBn HQMC 
c 


Lakes. 
MITCHUM (622) fr MB NAS 


HQ FMF’ 
ES A. SHAFFER (622), fr MB NAS Pensa- 
cola, Fla. to HQ FMFI’ac. 
TSet_ ENES L. WESTBERRY (275) DP SanFran to 


FMFPac. 
SSet JAMES R. pncecs faa fr DisbOf, USMC, 
Atlanta. Ga. to HQ FMM 
SSet RA gt H. ANGOTTI (813) fr MCDS to MB 
NOB Kodiak, Alaska. 
SSet RA YMOND" KR. BERLING (997) fr CRD Chicago 
to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
SSet WILLIAM A. KUCK (813) fr MB Pendleton to 
HQBn HQMC W . 

“J.” “D."" WALKER (735) fr MB NB Phila to 
HQBn HQMC WashDc. 
TSet GEORGE W. FRASER (501) fr MCS Quantico to 


HQ FMFPac. 
M WILLIAM H. CAMPBELL (501) fr MB Lejeune 
to HQ FMFPac 
MSat EDWIN A. CHESTER (501) fr MB NTC Great 


Lakes to HQ FM 6 
MSet_ VIRGIL R. GRANT (813) fr MB Pendleton to 








HQ FPac. 

i pane A. CADY (791) fr MB Pendleton to 
BS et GRANT B. MORRELL (501) fr MB Pendleton to 

Ha. FMFPac 


MSat PAUL ‘E. DAVIS (812) fr MB NAD Crane, Ind. 
to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
TSet DONALD R. LONG (812) fr MB NAD Crane, 
Ind. to MCS Quantico. 
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MSt CHARLES, L. qULLIvoRD (501) fr MD NOP 
MSgt “LINCOLN MIMMACK (501) fr MB Nav- 
SupCenter to HQ F 


alif. 
MSgt ELMER J ie (301) fr MB NAS Moffett 
jeld. Cailf. to Hi FPac. 
Set witc> v. RAYNES (812) fr MCRDep Diego 
‘ac. 
BL 4 4 RALPH C. COX (505) fr MB NB Brem to HQ 


ji JOHN J. | FIGLO (501) fr MD NRetC NB NorVa 
to Q F 

pa Re JOHN LIPSCOMB (791) fr MCRDep PI to HQ 
TSat WALLAC E E. MOORE (870) fr MCRDep PI to 
HQ FMPPac 


+ F. MEYERS (501) fr MCRDep PI to HQ 
‘ac. 

TSset MELVIN W. GRADY (574) fr HQBn HQMC 
Ww MB Lejeune. 

TSet MELVIN 4 MIKKELSON (604) fr MCDS San- 
Fran to IstMarDiv Pend 

TSget JESSIE W. “SMITH (501) fr MCDS SanFran to 
HQ FMFPac 


TSet CHARLES R. WASHBURN eae fr MCAS Quan- 
tieo to MAD NATTC Memphis, Tenn. duins USNavScol 
¥ Gg “A.” 


SSet CARL } dag 2 (01). fr MD NOP South 

Set BQerARTIE. (135) tr 

SSet JOSEPH ‘1. PARTIE (735) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 

jeune - ow Annex, Barstow, 

SSet honeir R. HABERMAN (501) fr FMFPac to 

DP SanF furas. 

ye Ce ay K. BURT (584) fr MB NY Brooklyn 

© 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

Mat ERNEST M. — (501) fr HQ@Bn HQMC 

EY (501) fr MB NTC Great 


to HQBa HOMC W ; 
TSgt ELDAR E. GREEK (501) fr MB NTC Great 





Lakes to MB W . 

MSgt ¢ yd ©. NELSON (379) fr MCDS SanFran 
to MCRDep Di 

SSet OTIS R. STRONG (400) fr MCDS SanFran to 


HQ FMF Pac. 
——_ SIDNEY A. bag Le (501) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 


ee HQMé 

= RUSSELL BUSH (501) fr MB WashDC to 2d- 
MarDiv Lejeune. 

TSat WILLIAM W. FREED (501) fr MB WashDC to 


2dMarDiv Le 
TSgt OLIVER J. VANDERBILT (379) fr MCRDep 
Diego to DQSF. 

~ NICHOLAS ALBANESE (735) fr MCDS Phila to 


H@Bn HQMC W: 
SSget HARRY F. CURTIS cane} fr istMarDiv Pendleton 
to MCRDep PI duins 13th Recruiters’ Scol. 

a GEORGE E. "AHOYT. (77s) fr MB Pendleton to 
SrMarO, Consolidat Vultee A/C Corp, Diego. 
MSet ALBERT R. BRODERICK chr fr ME ‘Pendle- 
ton to SrMarQ. Consolidated Vultee A/C Corp, Diego. 
SSet CHARLES L. BLAND yy fr wg Pendleton to 
SrMarO. Consolidated Vultee A/C Co 

MSgt WILLIAM L. HOLTZ (775) fr MB Pendleton to 
MD NAMTC Point Mugu, Calif. 
MSet WALTER F. CASHWELL, Jr. (584) fr NROTC 
Unit AlaPolyinstitute, Auburn, Ala. to MB Le . 
MSet HAROLD K. CHAMBERS (584) fr HQBn 
HQMC WashDC to MCS Quantico. 
MSet VINCENT J. DeSIMONE (584) fr lith MCRD 


. Calif. MarDiv Pendleton. 
MSet SIGMUND P. HANSEN. Jr. (584) fr MCS Quan- 
H H > WashbDc 
MSet EDWARD W. MOTLEY an *. Ist MarDiv 
‘SMCR LA. if 


ik jeton to . 
TSet EDWARD J. SLIC kK (667) + mcs , a to 
MB Pendleton duins NCO Cryptographic, Procedure 
Trng Course. 
SSet EDWARD J. FITZGERALD (667) fr MCS 
Quantico to MB Tneietes duins NCO Cryptographic, 
Amey z Cou 

SSet ROBERT L. DAS ANIEL (667) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
4 MB len — duins NCO Cryptoghaphic, Procedure 
me Cou 

SSet_ LOU 1s W. PYLE (641) fr MCDS SanFran to MB 
Pendleton duins NCO Cryptographic, Procedure Trng 
Course. 

MSet ROY M. JOHNSON (542) fr IstMarDiv Pendleton 
Ser MB lendieton duins NCO Cryptographic Procedure 
rng Course 

MSet GILBERT L. WHIDDEN (584) fr = NAct 
Wash NGF WashDC to MD Niet. NB Norv 

TSet JAMES F. TRULUCK yy 4 MC RDep PI to 
NROTC ee ea Auburn 

MSet ALBERT E. ENNIS (584) — iia AirFMFIac to 
MAirD MARTC NAS Glenview, I 

MSet a B. STARR, Jr. (268) fr FMFPac to DI’ 


San 

TSet WILLIAM R. GARDNER (868) fr MCDS SanFran 

to HQ FMF! 

TSet LEE M MOONEY (735) fr SERD Atlanta, Ga. 

to a Lejeune duins EniClericalCourse (Adv), Sup- 

Seo 

SNat JOHN A. HALBOHM (501) fr MB NAS Quonset 

Point RI. to Ist MCRD Boston 

SSet. PAUL W. Ls eed ie? fr MB NAD Crane, 

Ind. to ne HQMC Wash 

SSet JOSE E. OCHAEFPER, Jr. (978) fr HQBn 

HQMc WeshDC to Dar. 

SSat JACK H. WAGNER (745) fr MD USS TARAWA 

to MD USS LITTLE ROCK 

ane a. W. MAXEY (978) fr MCS Quantico to 

iy MF 

SSet WALTER F. BURKE (756) fr MCAS Quantico to 

MAD NAS Patuxent River. Md. 

TSet NORRIS J. COLE (812) fr MB NAD Crane, Ind. 

to MCRDep VI duins 13th Cl RecruitsScol. 

ag JOSEPH M. FLAN wx wd — fr NERD Phila 
» MB Lejeune duins Cooks& Bak rol. 

MSat FRANK H. FREE (812) fr PuFiac to DP San 

Fran furas. 

MSet JOSEPH M. ROMANELLI (812) fr MWRD 

St. Louis. Mo. te MB NTC Great Lakes duins NavScol- 


ists. 
TSeat FRED W. IVY (511) ff MB NAD Hingham 
Mass. to MCRDep I'l duins 13th Cl RecruitsScol. 
TSet JOHN B. COLEMAN (740) fr MCRDep Diego to 


TSet HAROLD A. KNOTTS (622) fr MCRDep PI to 


‘oint 
SSet ALLAN G. ANDERSON (194) fr MCDS SanFran 
S lL. FMFPac. 
OSCAR SMITH me fr Barstow Annex, Barstow, 
Calif. te HQ FMF?’ 
SSet EDWARD ‘. 'SCHANK (580) fr MCDS SanFran 
to HQBn HQMC WashDc. 
SSet ROBERT L JOHNSON (756) fr MAD NAS 
Patuxent River, Md. to MCAS El Toro. 
SSet JOHN B. TOTHEROW (667) fr HQBn HQMC 
; MB Pendleton duins TpElecCourse. 
— PETER T. ABCUNAS (812) fr MB NB Boston 
to MCRDep PI duins 13th Cl RecruitsScol. 


MSet TOM K. (815) MD NOP South 
Chee, Whe. to MCRDep fr 13th Cl Recruits- 


MSgt MATTHEW T. KOTCH (584) fr MB NY Brook- 
lyn to Me RDep PI duins 1 cl 
SSet WILLIAM K. CARTER (812) fr MB NAF Glynco, 
Ga. to MCRDep PI duins 13th Cl RecruitsScol. 
SSgt FRANK A. 4 ERRICO (745) fr MB NSD Scotia, 
NY 1 duins 13th Cl RecruitsScol. 

ee Puree BERRY (542/666) fr MB Pen- 
MSat_GILBE H. JOUNSON (584) fr MB Lejeune to 

Earle, 
pal LE E. MOEDER (639) fr MB Lejeune to MB 
BLAKE H. STEED (870) fr MB Lejeune to HQ 
TSat se a. _ Sa (604) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
TSat LAWRENCE “S. BALLINGER (870) fr CRD Chi- 
TSgt HUGH E. GIBSON, Sr. (501) fr CRD Chicago to 
MB NTC Great Lakes duins NavScolJournalistics. 
CHARLES P. ZDUNCZYK (812) fr MWRD St. 
0. arDiv Pendleton. 

SSet EDWARD GERSKY (870) fr MCS Quantico to 
HQ FMFPac. 
oe < ye — A. MINNICK (037) fr MCAS Quantico 
SSet KENNETH E. McPHAIL (812) fr MCRDep PI 
to a. = 


MIDWAY. 
SSet_ MILTON R. O'BUCH (814) fr MB NY Brooklyn 
to MCAS El Toro, 


—— F. PETERS (812) fr USS MIDWAY to 
TSst WILLIAM POSEY (879) fr IstMAW MCAS El 
Toro, oe, to 


MB 
{gy BS WHITE (275) fr FMFPac to 
~ JOHN "A AMSHAY (501) fr istMarDiy Pendleton 
7 BARB (501) fr FMFPac to HQBn 
HQMC 


DC. 
SSat FRANCIS 1. i  ® (501) fr MB NAS Quonset 
Point, RI. to HQBn Ww 

SSet SAMUEL D. PAGE “gas fr MB NAS Quonset 
Point, RL. to Hi QMC WashDC. 

SSet JOHN W, CARSON (820) fr MB Lejeune to HQ 


Pac. 
SSet Gas A. HULETTE (820) fr MB NAct Wash 
NGF WashDC to MB 
MSgt FRANCIS J. FEMIA (501) fr FMFPac to DP 


SanFran furas. 
MSgt GUISEPPI GUILANO, Jr. (812) fr HQBa 
QMC WashDC to 2dMarDiv 
MSet MARION < HAMILTON (813) fr MCS Quantico 


Lejeune. 
gg SH ee (604) fr MB NY Brook- 

to 

4 DONALD = KENT eae Pena fr MB NAct Wash 
NGF WashDC to MCS 
TSgt CICERO WARE (815) tr MB NAS Quonset Point. 
RI. to an Lejeune. 
SSet CHARLES E. CARTER, Sr. (604) fr MB NA: 
NOLa to MCS Quantico. 
SSat “J... “C.” SMITH (607) fr MB NAD NOLe to 
MCS Quantico. 
SSgt BILLIE W. MARTIN (736) fr MB NAS Pensa- 
cola, Fila. to MCRDep PI duins 14th Cl RecruitsScol. 
MSat WILLIAM J. ee (584) fr MB NAS Quonset 
Point, Ri. to 2dMarDiv > 
Set ‘oN P. BUTZ (584) fr MCRDep PI to &th 


ay By! os By EATON (747) fr MCAS Cherry Point 

to 

MSet GLENN L. GRAF (878) fr MCAS Cherry Point 

to MB WashDCc. 

TSet JOSEPH i. BISCHOFF (878) fr MCAS Cherry 

Point to MB WashDC. 

TSet RALPH > GOSSETT (747) fr MCAS Cherry 

Point to MCAS El Toro. 

MSet CHARLES Jj. FENDER (584) fr MB NMD 

Yorktown, Va. to I-I 17thinfBa, USCMR Detroit, — 

MSgt LOWELL M. ULREY (584) fr MB NSD 

NY. to MCS Quantico. 

a ‘yr Y A. GOFF (584) fr 9%hMCRD Chicago, 
to 

i. STEVEN A. JONES (639) fr MB WashDC to 


DQs' 
MSaet ISAAC C. ew (584) fr MB Lejeune to 
MB NAct Wash NGF WashDC. 

MSet LLOYD A. SMITH (584) fr MCRDep Diego to 
lstMarDiy Pendleton. 

MSaet RAYMOND G. TANGU AY ons) fr HQBa HQMC 
WashDC to MB - Yd Ptsmh, 

SSet ae ¢ . SURRETTE (622) fr HQBn HQMC 
WashDC to MB NB Boston. 

TSgt ALBERT J. HORA (868) fr MCS Quantico to 


ae 


HQ FMFPac 

“ ya i ARNOLD (604) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune to 
CS Quant 

SNgt Noma A. CAMPBELL (607) fr 2dMarDiy 


L MCS Quantico. 

SSxt HANS C. MANTHEY (607) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune 

to MCS Quantico. 

SSet BEN P. OLDAKOWSKI (604) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 

jeune to MCS Quantico. 

SSet FRANK A. ROMANO (604) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune 

to MCS Quanitco. 

—- i. WALLACE (607) fr 24MarDiv Lejeune to 
MC 

SSet ROBERT C. ZOLLMAN (607) fr 2dMarDiy Le- 

jeune to MCS Quantico. 

SSet ee E M. — HELLE (745) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 

jeune t cs 

SSet + M. VETTER (501) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune 

to MD NRetC NB NorVa. 

SS«t WILBU RN JOYNER (667) fr 1stMarDiv Pendle- 

ton to HQBn HQMC WashDC. 

MSet SAMUEL J. CII’lARONE =e fr MB 15th- 

NavDis Balboa CZ to MD NRetC 

MSet WILLIAM E. MARTIN (996) - VieeMarDiv Pen- 

dicton to MB NB NanRecSta Long Beach, Ca 

SSet RICHARD ©. ALLEN (821) fr IstMarDiv Pendle- 

ton to MB NS Seattle. 

ay WOODWARD, Jr. (584) fr WRD SanFran 

Pen 

TSat HARMON E. } "we (337) fr MCDS Bar- 

stow, Calif. to CRD ¢€ 

SSet RICHARD E. fe ‘T (813) fr CRD Chicago to 

MB I’endleton 

SSget FREDERICK J. pera awcenens (745) fr 2d- 

MarDiv Lejeune to Lejeune duins EnlClerical 

Course SupScolAdmin. 

= RALVH R. SCOTT (821) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune to 
ME NTC Great Lakes. I 

SSet WILLIAM R. O'ROURKE (580) fr MB NAD 


CRDep PI. 
— 8S. PETRI (014) fr MB Lejeune to 


MSet HARRY D'ORTONA (677) fr MCDS Phils to 
2dMarDiv Lejeune, 








Prmeantian man’? anenaiia ha theses meen. 





HUGO H. FROMMAN (584) fr MCRDep Diego 


MSgt JACOB M. oe (501) fr 2dMarDiy Lejeune 
MSet GEORGE D- MATINEE MB Pendleton 
Mon S D. (677) fr 
ae oe 7 ee Le © SS es See 
ver, Md. to 
MSet JOHN M MORAN, dr. (677) fr MB NB Brook- 
lyn, NY. to MCAS 

ARTHUR J. (639) MB Lejeune to 
H HQMC WashDC. 
Fy - HAL LIVINGSTON (677) fr MB Lejeune to 


a 
i: 


HERSCHEL D. LOWERY (812) fr MB Lejeune to 
15thNavDis Balboa CZ. 
ALBERT H. ALRED (677) fr MD NAOTS Chin- 


a. to 

4. FRANZ (677) fr MB NAct Wash 
NGF WashDC to MCAS 
TSgt NICKLOS F. HURLEY, Jr. (812) fr MCRDep PI 
to MB 15thNavDis 
TSet E. MEETZE (677) fr MCRDep PI to 
MCAS C 


Point. 
ALPHUS BR. SMITH (677) fr MCRDep PI to 

MCAS Cherry Point. 
WILLIAM BR. PETTIT (677) fr MB NAS Corpus 


a 


ae 


i 


x 
= 
F 
5 
8 


to 

MSgt WI A. GRIDER (812) fr MB NAD NOLa 
to MC PI duins léth Cl 

MSet RO KE. BOND (542) fr HQ DP SanFran to 


MB Pendleton 
MSgt HONOLD (747/770) fr MCAS 
Cherry Point to MGas Lt 

MSgt WILLIAM J. O'BRIEN (684) fr MCAS Cherry 


sf 
Eg 
Shs 
i 
E 
{ 
i 


8 B. PIERCE (747) fr MCAS Cherry Point 
(060) fr MCAS Cherry 
(911) fr MCAS Cherry 


-f 
s 
3 


gegeee 
2 
fe 


ef 
"2 
e 
! 
g 
E 


BE. K N (747) fr MCAS Cherry 
SHOCK (747/770) fr MCAS Cherry 


AN (747) fr MCAS Cherry Poit to 
ag tg dr. (400) fr MCAS 

Cherry Point to MQBe Ht 

M bi —_ ES BE. CATO Tt) tr MCAS El Toro to 

a ROY M. COLE (911) fr MCAS El Toro to MCAS 
JOSEPH 0. DESROSIERS (060) fr MCAS El 

Toro to MCAS ay Fe 

M RENDER M. TTHEWS (911/770) fr MCAS 

El to Py Ea 

M ROBERT EWICZ (747) fr MCAS Ei 


Set 
Tit ALEX 2, ARE 
EX Z. ALO (735) fr MCAS El Toro to 
ss Gow Fem 
TSat_ GO) N P. BARNETT (747) fr MCAS El Toro 


Cherry Point. 
TSet WALTER C. GUSTAFSON (501) fr MCAS Ei 
we Bee Te 

TSgt DONALD L. WBECKER (060) fr MCAS Ei 
zoe ow oO poe 

TSst MYRON W. (564) fr MCAS Ei Toro to 
SSet FRED BR. COATS (826) fr MCAS El Toro to 


AS bf 
ROYCE P. LYON (677) fr MCAS Ei Toro to 
MCAS Cherry 

oe hae MENTER (017) fr MCAS El Toro to 
SSet JOSE D. PEAVY (747) fr MCAS El Toro to 
MCAS Cherry Point. 





My et J. BRILL (501) fr MCAS El Toro to 
Sit PAUL. VAN HOOK (275) fr MCAS El Toro to 


MCAS 
MSgt WALTER M. HIMEBAUGH (747) fr MCAS 
Quantico to MCAS Cherry Point. 
CHESTER W. PRICE (826) fr MCAS Quantico 
QBn HQMC WashDCc. 
MSat CHARLES E. RAWCLIFFE (747) fr MCAS 
Quantico to ay El Toro. 


ton boos = EVERSON (747) fr MCAS Quantico 
TSet LLOYD A. JENKINS (747) fr MCAS Quantico to 
MCAS El 


Toro. 
SSct ELDON L. FISH (555) fr MCAS to 
MCAS El Toro. —— 
ee W. JANKE (911) fr MCAS Quantico to 
oe Fae NK J. RUVOLO (555) fr MCAS Quantico to 
MSet GLENN B. STEVENS (274) fr MB Lejeune to 
NERD Phila. 

TSet RAYMOND 8. KOTWAS (060) fr MB Lejeune to 
MB Pendleton. 


br — 6. ARIS (667) fr MB NAD Me- 
Okla. B Pendleton duins 

Set JAMES r JORDAN (542) fr IstMarDiv Pendle- 

ton to MB Pendleton duins 

SSgt HA ~\ 4 KRUEGER (641) fr IstMarDiv to 

MB Pendleton duins Tp! 

TSet HUGO 'S"ERLING (542) fr istMarDiv Pendleton 

to MB Pendleton 

SSgt ROBERT M. CALVIN (646) fr IstMarDiv Pendle- 


ton to MB Pendieton b 

TSgt CLYDE M. NELSON (060) fr IstMarDiv Pendle- 
ton to MCR Diego. 

= JAMES 0. ROGERS (813) MCRDep PI to MAD 


S Pensacola. 
SSet CHESTER W. WILSON (056) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
jeune to MB NOB Gtmo. 
SSet GERALD G. ABBEY (641) fr 24MarDiv Lejeune 
to -_ Pendleton 4 
SSet JAMES C. ADAMS (641) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune to 
MB Pendieton duins 
yt ye W. BAUMANN (641) fr 24MarDiv Le- 
Sse jack L. GAMBLIN (641) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune 


to 
SSet JOHN B. Mc (641) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
to MB Pendleton duins TpElecCourse, 
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New Corps track 
records are expected 


in nearly every event 


by 
Sgt. Spencer Durleith Gartz 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


HE second annual All-Marine 

I Corps Track and Field Meet will 

be held on Friday and Saturday, 
June 10-11, at the Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va. 

The meet this year promises to ex- 
ceed, both in entries received as well as 
performances, the initial get-together 
which was held too late in the season 
last year. 

We feel that the performances will be 
much better because Quantico's beau- 
tiful track, with its 220-yard straight- 
away, will be in much better shape. 
Last year the newly laid track was 
finished on a Wednesday and the meet 
started two days later. Heavy rains 
and a wash-out the night before didn't 
help, either. Consequently, the first 
time the athletes romped over it the 
track became too soft and spongy. But 
there were extenuating circumstances 
and, in spite of the many difficulties 
that arose, some of the times turned in 
were excellent. 

A mild eastern winter enabled Quan- 
tico workmen to keep it rolled hard 
during the normally inclement months. 
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Opening ceremony, the Parade of Contestants, at last year's All-Marine Corps 
Track and Field Championships. Quantico is again the host at huge Butler Stadium 


Then a full schedule of dual, triangular 
and quadrangular meets with various 
colleges and military posts in the area 
gave it the runners’ pounding it needed. 

In addition, new and hard-packed ap- 
proaches and take-off circles have been 
installed for the field events, so better 
heights and distances should be re- 
corded. 

It is still an individual title meet, 
with no team championship involved. 
This enables the small outfits to com- 
pete on more even terms with the large 
posts and stations. 

Two new relays have been added, 
the Sprint Medley and the Middle Dis- 
tance Medley relays. The latter re- 
places the Two-mile relay, a difficult 
race for the average station to make 
up—one which requires four 880-yard 
men. 

The Middle Distance Medley is made 
up of one 880-yard runner, one 440- 
yard man, one 220-yard sprinter and 
one miler, the total distance covered 
being 174 miles. 

The Sprint Medley relay is com- 
posed of one 440-yard runner, two 220- 


yard sprinters and one 880-yard runner, 
the total distance covered being one 
mile. 

The 12-lb. shot put and 3% Ib. dis- 
cus, both high school events, have been 
dropped. The standard  collegiate- 
weight 16-lb. shot will be retained and 
the same standard 414-lb. discus will 
be substituted for the high school 
platter. 

With the meet being held during the 
regular track season, it is expected that 
the West Coast posts and stations will 
send more and better conditioned ath- 
letes than they did last year. Cali- 
fornia's regular track season usually 
closes around July Ist, and by the time 
the Marine Corps meet got underway 
in late August, most of the better thin- 
clads out in the golden state were 
already engaged in some other sport. 
Rather than start anew the grueling 
training routine just for one more meet, 
they chose to pass it up. Those who 
did compete didn’t have enough time 
to attain the top form they had dis- 
played earlier in the year. 

Because of this it is expected that 
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Quantico won't compile the huge num- 
ber of firsts they rolled up last year, 
when Major Russell’s lads took 14 first 
places out of a possible 18. 

The 18 events making up this year’s 
meet are listed below along with the 
present Marine Corps record. The 
writer, always one to stick his neck 
out, has marked those he thinks will go 
by the boards, that is, if the weather- 
man will come up with some ideal track 
weather, and some of the runners aren't 
“killed off” in doubled up races, par- 
ticularly the middle distance men. 





EVENT RECORD PREDICTION 

100-yd. 0:10.3 Should go, may- 

Dash be down to — 
0:10.1 

220-yd. 0.22.8 Crossed fingers 

Dash on this one — 
0:22.0 

440-yd. 0:54.7 If Kash starts, 

Run itll go to — 
0:49.4 

880-yd. 2:10 Hintz and Hart 

Run will force it — 


2:00 
1-Mile Run 4:58.1 Hart is capable 
of (easily)—4:21 


2-Mile Run 11:32 A full minute 
down the well— 


10:24 
120-yd. 0:15.4 Someone will 
High push Holly to— 
Hurdles 0:15 
220-yd. 0:25.7 Same guy will 
Low push Holly to— 
Hurdles 0:24.5 
440-yd. 0:47.1 An El Toro- 
Relay Quantico clash 
at—0 :46.7 
1-Mile 3:43.8 Another Quanti- 
Relay co-El Toro go— 
3:35.4 
Sprint (New) Fresh _ runners 
Medley could get a—3:43 
Relay 
Middle (New) If all aren’t 
Distance “bushed,” maybe 
—8:07 
16-Ib. 42'1114” Henson or Ryffel 
Shot Put could do—45'4” 
Discus (New) Henson or Jesse 
Throw might go out— 
144'7” 
Javelin 198'2” No go—this one 
Throw will stand. 
High 5'8Y," Holly, if not 
Jump tired, can go— 
5/11” 
Broad 21'714” Don’t think it'll 
Jump go over—22 feet 
Pole Vault 116” It'll be a close 
skim-over at—12 
feet 











These predictions are based on a 
study of some of the Corps’ more out- 
Standing track potentialities—based on 
Past performances. What's your guess? 

END 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page § ] 


FLYING SERGEANTS 
Sir: 

-Just a few remarks regarding your 
coverage of the APs in Leatherneck 
(March issue) under the heading “Fly- 
ing Sergeants.” 

I believe you inferred that all APs 
were 747s. In my own squadron we 
have eight of the best photo pilots in 
the Corps, all of whom are APs. Two 
more APs including myself are gradu- 
ate electronics men, and another is an 
ordnance chief. 

When you mentioned Lieutentant 
Valentine as being VMF-312’s leading 
ace, you might have added that he is 
also an AP, receiving the Navy Cross 
for action at Okinawa while a member 
of VMF-312 (Day’s Knights). 

Thanks for the story about us. Up 
‘til now we thought you were possibly 
ashamed of us because we're ex-offi- 
cers. 

MSgt. H. J. Valentine 
El Toro, Calif. 





ARMY ON THE BALL 


Sir: 

We read your February issue and en- 
joyed it very much. You see, we of the 
Army like to keep in touch with the 
other branches of the Armed Forces. While 
reading, I found a particular discrepancy 
which I should like to bring to your atten- 
tion. This article was “We—The Ma- 
rines,” edited by Sgt. William Milhon, and 
on page 47. This article contained a 
photograph that showed the Marines 
marching in the Navy Day Parade some- 
where in Florida. 

In this particular photograph I refer 
to the first platoon behind the colors— 
they are out of step with the colors, while 
the second platoon is in step with the 
colors, but out of step with the first pla- 
toon! While marching in the Army I 
have been taught that the troops must be 
in step with the Colors at all times. I 
wonder if you can explain the reason for 
this example of the “. . . . famous Marine 
marching technique,” as described in the 
caption of the picture? 

PFC John M. Reilley 
Atlanta, Ga. 


@ That “tamous marching technique,” 
was all fouled up in this particular in- 
stance and so was Sgt. Milhon who 
selected and captioned the picture.—Ed. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 57) 








PosT offers 
GREAT VALUES 






LK 401—“Lana.” 
14K Yel- 

low Gold. 
genuine Diamond. 
Smartly engrav- 
ed White Gold 


tops. 
$35 cash, Or $11 down, 
$6 monthly. BOTH RINGS $35 






UK 309—“Rita.” 

14K Yel- 

low or White 
Gold. En- 
gagement Ring has 
perfect Diamond. 
$100 cash, or $40 
down, $15 monthly. 





$18.75 
— Secret 


LK2006 $19.50 
Photo Locket of 10K | «794—Heavy 10K 
Yellow Gold set with Gold Crucifix Cross 
one genuine spark- with 10K Gold 18 
ling Diamond. Com- inch chain. Beauti- 
plete with 10K Gold fy) gift box. $19.50 
chain. $18.75 cash, cash, or $7.50 down, 


or $6.75 down, 
monthly. 


$4 monthly. 






BENRUS 


.K1601—Benrus “Lad. 
ink gold filled. Silk cord bracelet. 
$33.75 cash, or $12.75 down, $5 monthly. 





.K130I—Bulova Goddess of Time “F.” 
17 Jewels. Yellow Gold filled. Matching 
link bracelet. $37.50 cash, or $13.75 down, 
$5 monthly. 












L Kis58— Sides 
deeply embossed. 
Massive SOLID 
STERLING SILVER. 
Authentic insignia. 


$695 


SILVER SCROLL RING 


No Extra Charge 
for Credit 


Send for our free 
32 page catalag. 






Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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CLASS Icp 
ADS 





Classified Advertising rates—$1.35 
per line. Minimum two lines. 

Copy for August issue must be 
in Leatherneck offices by June 
15. 

Publisher reserves the right to 
reject any copy not considered 
suitable for publication in the 
Leatherneck. 














ART 


SET of cight prints of outstanding war paintings by 
Marine Combat Artists. Each reproduction 12%” «x 
17”. full color, suitable for framing. it phed. 
Heavy stock, $2.00 per st. Write The LEATHER- 
NECK Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, Qh C. 








AGENTS WANTED 





MARINES wanted to handle the sale of LEATHER- 
NECK on their posts. Good commission Excellent 








opportunity. Many exclusive agencies now open. 
Write for particulars. 

BOOKS 
HAND-TO-HAND fighting as wane by «a poonemines 
master, DO OR DIE. by Colonel A D. wladie $1.00 
from The te” nh P94, 1918. 
Washington 13. D. 





BOOKS ABOUT MARINES. Many titles. 
reading. Division histories. Write for list 
a. Bookshop, Box 1918, Washington, 


Excellent 
The 





oe her gy FOR MARINES. — Latest revised edi- 
Clear, condensed, readable. Good illustrations. 
Comtatnn the basic information on drill. weapons, 
equipment. tactics and hygiene which all ~~ 
. Excellent study reference for promotion 
aminations. One dollar. Order from The LEATHER. 
NECK Bookshop, Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 





HOBBYCRAFT 





WE have many fine books — hobbyists. including 
volumes on carpentry and woodworking. a 
electricity, leathercraft. jewelry-making, plastics 
shelicraft. Write for list The LEATHERNECK 
Bookshop. Box 1918, Washington 13. D. 





INSIGNIA 





SHOULDER VATCHES-—Ten Different Marine Shoul- 
der Patches (our selection) mailed promptly on 
receipt of only $1.00. ‘Compiete patch catalog free 
Ryo Mart, 703 ‘L’ Broadway, New 





MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS 





ARSE: Subscribe to your own magazine. Sub- 
saving over single copy price. Get 
LEATHER NE nw every month. Don't miss an tase! 





CHANGED YOUR ADDRESS LATELY? If you wab- 
sribe to LEATHERNECK don't forget to notify us 
when you move. Give both ‘old ‘and ‘new ‘address 








PHOTOGRAPHS 





COMBAT rHorocrar mS. 20 pictures per set. 
. -K 3 ee The. LEATHERS sets 
availa te for free list 1 | =e 
Hookshop, Box 1918, Washington 13, 








OFFICIAL sound recordings of Marines in battle now 
available om 12-inch, double-faced, unbreakable = rec- 
orts. two Jima. Guam. Okinawa. Saipan. Guadal- 
canal, Naowr, Meleliu. $3.00 per record (plus (OD 
charees Mf any). Order from Combat Recordings, 
Rox 1918, Washington 13. '°D. C. 








MICOWEX 49 A 
[continued from page 18] 


bivouacked that night 
about halfway from their objective, 
and the next morning continued the 
advance. The line of march was along 
Kodiak's coastline which is cut by 
many coves, inlets and harbors. There's 
a certain rugged, natural beauty there 
—similar to the fiords of Norway. 

“Sure is pretty,” said one Gyrene to 
his buddy. 

“Just exactly like the travelogue 


said,” came the reply. 
The extremely peaceful and pic- 
turesque setting for Miller Airfield 


made it difficult to believe that it could 
be an important objective in this 
“battle” in spite of the fact that 
Marines were only playing war. The 
strip was swathed out of a thick growth 
of spruce trees and these evergreens 
surrounded three sides of the airfield. 
Although the runway had been cleared 
of heavy snow, a light fall the day pre- 
vious to the landing had left a thin, 
white covering. 

The first Marines hit the airstrip on 
noon of D-day plus 2. On their arrival 
they were greeted by a sign which 
boasted: 


104th Naval Construction Battalion 
Can Do Boys 
Did! 


The Seebees, who had been in the 
area for several weeks clearing roads 
and keeping the strip free of snow 
couldn't resist the temptation to let the 
Marines know that they had beaten 
them to their objective. 

Assault companies of the Seventh 
cleared the airfield of the few remain- 
ing enemy forces and set up their de- 
fensive positions together with field 
fortifications. Realism keynoted all 
phases of MICOWEX 49 A. Company 
commanders, staff officers and the 
troops themselves were confronted with 
situations which they were likely to 
meet in the field. That afternoon the 
welcome word, “problem secured,” was 
passed. By nightfall most of the men 
were sleeping aboard transports, peace- 
fully dreaming of that eventful day 
when they would land in San Francisco 
for four days liberty. 

What did the Marines accomplish in 
their three weeks of maneuvering on 
Kodiak? First of all, the men learned 
how to eat, sleep and live in the field 
on some of the worst terrain and 
wretched climatic conditions found in 
Alaska. It was a new experience for 


the men, but they learned plenty. They 
discovered among other things, that 


in the field, 


the present entrenching tool is too 
small for cold areas. A larger shovel 
is needed to facilitate clearing space 
for shelters. 

Officers and men learned that the 
time-space element is of utmost im- 
portance in training and fighting in 
sub-freezing climates. Men can’t march 
as fast or as far in the Aleutians as 
they can under more normal conditions. 
They must be given a great deal more 
time to prepare their shelters for the 
night. It would be most foolhardy to 
continue battle until dark in this area 
unless it became absolutely necessary. 
With men scrambling about trying to 
build shelters and get dry, your casual- 
ties would probably be higher froi. 
frostbite and exposure than from 
enemy gunfire. 

Ship-to-shore operations are more 
dependent on favorable weather condi- 
tions in the Aleutian area than they 
are in the tropics. An attempted land- 
ing at Portage Bay by a UDT team 
had to be called off because a two- 
inch layer of ice formed on the boat. 
Flying spray caused the men’s clothing 
to freeze and ice formed on the cock- 
swain’s eyebrows hampering his visibil- 
ity. The whole Portage Bay landing 
was delayed for 24 hours because of 
this. 

Trying to land in a gale or heavy 
sea in this area could easily get out of 
control and the results prove disastrous. 
In the bitter cold waters of the North 
Pacific, men would stand little chance 
for survival if their boats were over- 
turned and they were swept into the 
sea. It may be that the present design 
of the LCVP would prove inadequate 
for landing troops in this region in the 
event of war. 

But there were other less tangible 
results of MICOWEX 49 A. Major 
Stanley J. Nelson, the Task Group's 
young Plans and Training Officer, put 
it this way: 

“When we started out on this ex- 
pedition, most of us agreed that the 
weather in Alaska made it about the 
worst place in the world for a ma- 
neuver. I'd venture to say that we all 
thought conditions would be a lot 
rougher than they really were. Now we 
have 2000 men who have trained in 
the country, and who know first hand 
that conditions there aren't nearly as 
bad as most people think. The psycho- 
logical effect should be good. It should 
lessen the fear, at least among other 
Marines, of ever having to fight in 
sub-arctic areas. 

“I'm now firmly convinced that if 
a potential enemy can live in cold-wet 
terrain where they have to set up 
their defenses, there is no reason why 
properly trained Marines with the nec- 
essary equipment should not be able 


to land and take it away from them.” 
END 
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_light an 


Old Gold! 


Ir you're looking for a short-short version of 
a Household Medical book, friend, you wandered 
into the wrong cigarette ad. But if you want a 
Treat instead of a Treatment... this you’re 
going to like! Old Golds are as smooth and 
mellow and downright good as nearly 200 years 
of tobacco know-how can make ’em. Old Golds 
are packed with the smoking pleasure that comes 
from just one thing—the world’s best tobacco. 
That’s our short-short story. The happy ending 
comes when you light an Old Gold... today? 
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For a Treat instead of a Treatment... 
treat yourself to OLD GOLDS 
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MONEY BACK IF NOT 
MORE THAN SATISFIED 
* 


SPARLAND STATIONERY 
DEPT. M, 603 FLYNN BUILDING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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SINCE 1918 


A.M. BOLOGNESE 
and SONS 


TAILOR AND 
HABERDASHER 


QUANTICO, VA. 


FLORSHEIM SHOES 
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| Get a Z//PO insignia Lighter 


Own a Zippo—the lighter that 
always works come wind or rain. 
It's guaranteed for life — will never 
cost anyone a penny for repair! 


Available at Ma- 
rine Post Exchanges 
with Marine's own 
insignia on one side 
Hove your name 








engraved on the 
other at slight ex- 
tra cost 





7iPPO MANUFACT 


BRADFORD. PENNA 
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This is the plot: A cad, named Man- 
ningham has knocked off an old grande 
dame for her jewels. But the cops arrive 
before he can find them. So, Manning- 
ham waits 15 years, marries a lovely 
young chick for her money. and buys 
the scene of his crime so he may search 
for the jewels in peace. (The house has 
been empty all this time and the rocks 
have never been found.) The only 
catch is that Mrs. Manningham is al- 
ways hanging around. (In those days 
women stayed at home.) So, the dirty 
villain tries to drive her silly in order 
that he may throw her into section-8. 
He does a good job, and nearly suc- 
ceeds in his foul design. The detective 
gets him in the end, of course. All this 
is done, beau coup, with emotional 
fireworks, and chilling situations. (The 
movie version was titled ‘“Gaslight."’) 

The audience is wonderful. The 
patients, through sheer boredom have 
developed their imaginations to an 
amazing degree. They are completely 
absorbed by the performances, and. the 
various accidents which are the result 
of playing on hastily set up “stages” 
are usually ignored. 

In the second act, Manningham, seek- 
ing the loving arms of the Cockney 
maid, yanks on a bell cord to summon 
her. Whoever had tied the bell cord to 
an overhead pipe had never been in 
the boy scouts. The cord comes slither- 
ing down and the cast has heart fail- 
ure. The villain slings the rope on the 
deck and bellows for the maid. Not 
a whimper from the audience. 

And later, in the third act, the com- 
pany goes quietly frantic. A _ serious 
cop shortage has developed. Two 
bobbys are supposed to carry the villain 
off the stage after he is undone. 

One of the cops came to Quantico 
with the cast. Nobody knows where the 
other cop is coming from. It's too late 
to ask for volunteers on the hospital 


staff. Suspense of the audience mounts 
as the play comes to a climax. A like 
suspense is rising in the cast. It will 
look silly for one cop to subdue the 
husky villain. What to do? 

On cue, two cops come in. The little 
bobby draws a laugh from the audience. 
His uniform looks like Marine Corps 
issue dungarees, dbout five sizes too 
large. It's Nadja. She had skinned out 
of her housekeeper’s costume to double 
as the second cop. A scrimmage en- 
sues, with Manningham, the original 
cop and Nadja flailing each other all 
over the floor of the ward. The audience 
loves it. The detective ties up the vil- 
lain with the bell cord. The law has a 
murderer, the wife has peace of mind— 
and Nadja has bruises. 

That's it. The show is wrapped up, 
but the cast has not time yet for a 
cigaret. The beds in the makeshift 
dressing room belong to-some of the 
patients. The company has to shove 
off quickly so the boys can hit the 
sack. 

Rugged duty, but an unforgettable 
experience for patients and cast alike. 
“Angel Street” played various dates at 
Quantico, Belvoir, Bethesda, Forest 
Glen, and Walter Reed. The show was 
so successful that the Wing broke its 
“hospital-only” tradition, allowing the 
cast to play to a Marine audience at the 
8th and Eye Barracks, and later to do a 
show at the tremendous pust theater at 
Quantico. They played te packed 
houses. 

This is just one very small group of 
the hundreds of theatrical people who 
work hard, without pay or publicity, 
under the auspices of the American 
Theatre Wing. No one has dared to set 
a money value on their great work. 
The volunteer workers of the Wing will 
carry on without fanfare to give our 
unlucky personnel a design and a desire 
for living. END 
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[continued from page 53] 


A PLUG FOR THE! MEDICS 
Sir: 

Many times since the birth of my 
baby last May, I have recalled with 
much pleasure and gratitude the excel- 
lent care I received during my stay in 
the dependent’s hospital at Great Lakes. 

As a registered nurse, much of my 
time has been spent in the obstetrical 
department of various civilian hos- 
pitals, and I have worked with many 
specialists in that field. I’m sure that 
the care given me by Drs. Miller and 
Shook was the best I would have had 
anywhere in the country. 

Best wishes also to the nurses, Waves 
and Corpsmen—one of the reasons for 
a satisfied and grateful patient. 

Wife of a Marine TSgt. 
Holly Ridge, N.C. 


EIGHT BANNERS 
Sir: 

In the March issue of your magazine, 
you spoke of the Eight Banners of the 
Manchu Army. 

The population of Mongolia is divid- 
ed into four major tribes which are: 
(1) the Khalkas, (2) the Ouryantai 
and the Darkhat, (3) the Ordos, and 
(4) the eight tribes of Tsaktar. 

The fundamental social group is the 
“bak,” ruled by the elected elder, and 
a number of baks may be united under 
a hereditary prince into a “banner.” 

The Eight Banners, then, are pre- 
sumably, the eight tribes of Tsaktar. 

Capt. James D. Jordan 
San Francisco, Calif. 


PRESENT TO ORDER 
Sir: 

Another Marine and I are having a 
little dispute on the manual of arms. 
I claim that from the order “Present 
Arms” any other order in the manual 
can be given. He claims that “Order 
Arms” is the only one which can be 
correctly given. 

Sgt. P. DeA. 
Quantico, Va. 


@ You are quite correct. Any stand- 
ard movement in the manual of arms 
may be executed from the position of 
“Present Arms.” However, as you know 
the piece is automatically brought to 
Port Arms on the first count of the 
movement, before executing any com- 
mand other than “Order Arms.” Thus if 
the command was “Right Shouider 
Arms,” the piece would be brought to 
Port Arms on the first count of the 
movement and then on up to the right 
shoulder.—Ed. 
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SPIT SHINE 


LANOLIZE” 


your shoes with 


ESQUIRE HERE'S A TIP FROM THE “TOP” 


You'll pass any inspection 
BOOT POLISH with flying colors when you 
Lanolize your shoes with 
Esquire Polish. You'll have 
that strictly Corps, strictly 
Esquire Boot Polish Look- 
ing Glass Spit Shine that 
calls “Ten-Shun" to you 
and your shoes! 


Ask for Esquire Polish at your Marine Post Exchange. 


Product of Knomark Mfg. Co., Inc 
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“You Marines are such nice gentlemen" 








I. GOLDBERG & CO. 


Outfitters to Marines for 26 Years 


@ Complete Stock 
of Uniforms, Caps 
and Accessories 


Write for FREE Catalog 
429 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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LEATHER TOOLING 
MADE EASY 


Leathernecks, here's a 
new method that simpli- 
fies Leathercraft Send 
today for our amazing 
offer: 16 beautiful hand- 
tooled designs, with 16 
uetual size patterns, re- 
production showing cor- 
rect tool to use, and 
tracing paper, all for 
only 50c¢ postpaid to you, and receive free 
our new 28 page illustrated Leathercraft 
catalog. ORDER TODAY. 


HINCKLEY-TANDY LEATHER CO. 
PO Box 791-E Fort Worth, Texas 








GABARDINE 


SLACKS 


@ Sizes 27 thre 42 @ Talen tipper fy 
@ 13%-e2. Geberdine @ Deep pleats 
@ Continvous waist band 
Made by California’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Fine Slacks 


$12.95 


Post paid anyplace in the world— 
for wear anywhere in the world! 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE: If you are 
not letely satisfied, return before 
wearing and your money will be refunded. 





Se Oo 8 &. *e © @ _ = . *e © @ 


« Due to postal regulations, money order « 
must be sent with all orders outside the 
* continental limits of the U.S.A. 
>. 


* amt. of check or M. O.__ C.0.D.__ 
* Drk. Grey [] Dork Ben. [1] Med. Bive ° 
* Light Grey (1 Ut. Green [) Teal Bive oO. 


* Med. Ben. [] Drk.Green{] Ton ....0, 
_ Size of woist......... Length......... e 
° PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY . 
EE epbandscennedesldatwancesennes ” 
SMBOETED 02. ccrccerccsccsccsncesees : 
Ee ae “ 
— ewer ae ° 


Broadway clothiers 


SECOND AVENUE AT BROADWAY 
SAN DIEGO 12, CALIFORNIA 


SOUND OFF (cont.) 


CREAMED HAMBURGER ON TOAST 
Sir: 

We had an argument about creamed 
hamburger on toast. Would you please 
put in Leatherneck, or send to me per- 
sonally the recipe for this tasty dish. 
Kindly include the recipe for beef gravy. 

Thomas McSkimming 
Buffalo 4, N. Y. 


@ Trimmed down to family size, we 
have forwarded by mail the Marine 
Corps’ famous recipe for creamed ham- 
burg on toast, sometimes commonly 
called “SOS” and our own inimitable 
recipe for beet gravy.—Ed. 


LEATHERNECK BALLAD 
Sirs: 

I would like some information about 
a poem called the “Leatherneck Corps,” 
also what book it was published in and 
by what author. Would appreciate any 


information you have. 
Robert B. Woods, USMCR 


Detroit 13, Mich. 


@ We believe you must be referring 
to “The Ballad of the Leatherneck 
Corps,” written by Herman Wouk and 
recorded by RCA Victor on Record 
# 36404, with Tyrone Power as the nar- 
rator. To our knowledge this has never 
been published in any book.—Ed. 





MERCHANT MARINE RIBBONS 
Sirs: 

When I was in the Merchant Marine 
I earned several ribbons. When I got 
out of the Merchant Marine I tried 
to join the Marine Corps, but it was 
no go as at that time you had to go 
through a draft board. I tried but 
wound up in the Army. While in the 
Army I was allowed to wear the ribbons 
I had, as you cannot buy them any- 
where—all such ribbons are issued 
directly from Washington with a card 
showing what you rate. 

Since I have been in the Marines I 
have asked several old timers about 
wearing them and they all said they 
didn't know for sure. But there is no 
Letter of Instruction, etc., that says 
you can or cannot. It doesn't mention 
Merchant Marines, whatever. 

Please let me know if I may wear 
them or not. 

A fellow Marine 
San Diego, Calif. 


@ As a Marine you may wear any 
ribbons or medals earned while in any 
other branch of the armed services. 
And, while the Merchant Marine is not 
a part of the armed services, their rib- 
bons may also be worn on the Marine 
uniform—rating below all armed serv- 
ices ribbons.—Ed. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 59) 
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“Are you going to find me a seat, young man, or must | 
report you to the management?" 
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Condensations of letters received 
by Leatherneck appear below. The 
name stated first is that of the person 
wishing to establish contact with the 
last named person or persons. 














Lewis Hall, PO Box 613, Edinburg, 
Tex., concerning the present whereabouts 
of Sgt. W. C. Istad, whose last known 
address was HdqSq., MAG 12. His home 
is in Rockford, Ill. 

* + ¢ 

Morton Feinberg, 1336 Fanshowe St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., concerning present ad- 
dress of Tony Gaspar, a POW captured 
on Corregidor while serving with “M” 
Company, Fourth Marines, and held in 
Cababatuan prison for some time. His 
home is believed to be in Lindsay, Neb. 
He is believed to have remained in the 
Corps. 

x 

Calvin J. Doty, 719 Oakwood Ave., 
Toledo 2, Ohio, concerning the present 
whereabouts of TSgt. Richard E. Mc- 
Kusker, last known to have been with 
MAG 12, First Marine Air Wing, and 
whose home at the time was in Los An- 
geles, Calif. Would also appreciate hear- 
ing from anyone who served with SMS, 
MAG 12 in the Philippines and “West 
Field” Peiping, China. 

* * ¢ 

Corp. Richard W. Johnson, Hdatrs., 
Eighth Marines, Se ond Marine Division, 
Camp Lejeune, N. C., to hear from Corp. 
William E. Page, formerly aboard the 
USS Mississippi, and later transferred to 
Bremerton, Wash. 

* * * 

Ralph Pleshak, c/o Motor Rebuilders, 
411 E. Larned, Detroit 26, Mich., to hear 
from Stanley Ridnour of Salt Lake City, 
Utah and Klamath Falls, Ore. 

. 3. 2 

Pvt. William A. Jordan, RA 13306804, 
82nd Replacement Co., 82nd Airborne Di- 
vision, Fort Bragg, N. C., to hear from 
Corp. Kenneth B. Cole, formerly with 
the Seventh Service Regiment in China, 
or any other Marines who know him. 

* * ¢ 

Corp. William B. Taylor, 9 Hospital 
Hill, Kansas City, Mo., concerning the 
present whereabouts of Corp. R. S. Smith, 
formerly in Company “A”, First Separate 
Engineers. 

. 2 «e 

PFC William J. Brennan, USMCR, 127 
E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, to have 
some old buddies from VMSB-236 send 
Pictures of the “gang” and to hear from 
any of them. 


William E. Archer, RR 1, Range Line 
Road, Covington, Ohio, to hear from any 
buddies who served with him in the 
Twenty-fifth Marines, Fourth Division, 
during the war. 

* 2-2 

Joseph F. Schiani, Drawer-“N”, Tren- 
ton, N. J., to contact a former friend, 
William Ray Stilwell, formerly with the 
llth Defense Battalion. His home is be- 
lieved to be in or near Klamath Falls, 
Ore. 

* * « 

Edward Konecny, 117 N. 15th St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., to locate the present 
address of Joseph Moeroll who was in 
“A” Battery, Ist Special Weapons Bat- 
talion, First Marine Division, at Guadal- 
canal and in the Russell Islands. 

* *¢ « 

Paul F. Maher, 3726 Glynn St., Detroit 
6, Mich., to locate “Tommy” Thompson, 
a buddy who served with him in the 
armory of the 2nd Battalion, (H&S Co.) 
Seventh Marines, First Division, whose 
home is also in Detroit, Mich. These 
friends were parted in Okinawa. 

* * ¢ 

D. L. McClary, 41 Eagle St., Glovers- 
ville, N.Y., to hear from anyone of his 
buddies who served with him in Ist Sep- 
Eng. Bn., First Division. 

* * @ 

Ex-Corp. (Cook) George P. Fishel, Jr., 
1305 N. George St., York, Pa., to hear 
from old buddies formerly stationed with 
the 9th M. P. Bn., at Itoman, Okinawa. 

* * * 

Robert P. Weinert, South Byron, N. Y., 
to contact any of the instructors at the 
Aviation Ordnance School, Quantico, Va., 
between, 1942 and October, 1944. 

* * « ; 

Lieutenant Theodore J. Talbert, 
USMCR, to contact all of the members 
of VMR-253 who were in that squadron 
between July, 1944, and May, 1945. 
Would also like the addresses of SSgt. 
Stanley Shaffer, who worked in com- 
munications; and SSgt. Vance W. Mason, 
navigation dept., both men were then 
with Headquarters Squadron, MAG 15, 
at El Centro, Calif. in November, 1945. 

> & & 

Robert Bazet, 611 Fourth St., Morgan 
City, La., to contact a man named Beale, 
who was a sergeant in Port au Prince, 
Haiti, in 1922-23, and a lieutenant in the 
Gendarmerie; he was later seen at Camp 
Matthews and is believed to have been 
in the Raiders. 

 &.¢ 

Carl Nummer, 16539 Forest Ave., East 
Detroit, Mich., concerning the present 
whereabouts of TSgt. Keith Olson, who 
lived on Baldwin Ave. in Detroit. He was 
in San Diego in 1943-and had been with 
the First Division at Guadalcanal. 
Should be about 31 years old now. 

i: oe 

TSgt. George R. Goerig, Hedron Flight 
Line, MCAS, Air FMF WesPac., c/o 
FPO San Francisco, Calif., concerning 
present address of SSgt. Elmer B. 
Hawkins, formerly with VMSB-234, MAG 
11, and last known to have been with 
MAB 44 at El Toro, Calif. 


TURN PAGE 








SOUND OFF 
[continued from page 58] 


STILL NO SHORT CRUISES 
Sir: 

In the January, 1949, issue of Aili 
Hands, page 43, there is a statement to 
the effect that personnel with a minority 
cruise (over three years, under four) 
are permitted to wear a hashmark for 
that cruise. Would that statement hold 
true for Marine Corps personnel. I have 
one minority cruise to my credit, three 
years, four months, 12 days. Would I be 
permitted to wear a hashmark for that 
cruise in addition to one for a full four 
year cruise, or must I wait eight months 
after I ship over to put my second hash- 
mark on? 

MSgt. R. L. Prestwood 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ It still takes tour years in the Ma- 
rine Corps to rate a hashmark.—Ed. 





NO MARINE CORPS FLOWER 


Sir: 

For some time sow my first sergeant 
and I have been having repeated argu- 
ments as to what is the Marine Corps 
flower. In Boot Camp we were taught 
that the flower of the Marine Corps was 
the “Bleeding Heart,” but he says that 
the Marine Corps recognizes no flower 
whatsoever. 

If he is right, why do they teach such 
scuttlebutt in boot camp. 

Pfc. Samuel E. Pack, USMC 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


@ The Marine Corps claims no flower 
as a part of their emblem, neither do 
they use them as a heraldic symbol or 
decoration.—Ed. END 


| THE LEATHERNECK 
P. O. Box 1918 
| Washington 13, D. C. 


Yes, | want to get my Leatherneck 
| every month! Enter my subscription 
today for one full year. 
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Have you ever received 
a check that bounced ? 








Not often, we warrant. More than 200,000,000 checks a day 
are paid in America and bankers tell us that 99.9995 percent 
are good as gold. Only 1 out of 2,000 is dishonored. 


What makes checks such a good risk? The answer is that 
reputations are at stake—and most people care too much 
about their good names to sign checks unless they know their 
bank balances will cover the amounts drawn. 

The same principle applies to the trademarks or brand 
names on products. When the manufacturer puts his own 
name or his trademark on his wares—his reputation is at stake. 

That is one of the principal reasons why eighty-three out 
of every hundred purchasers of almost every kind of goods 
are seeking items clearly identified with their makers’ brand 
names—the safest and most rewarding way of buying goods. 

The advertising pages of this magazine list many of the 
great brand names of America. 


Brand Names Srandelion 


INCORPORATED 
A NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION + 119 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 
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MAIL CALL (cont.) 


E. F. Beckendorf, 8841 Green St., New 
Orleans 18, La., concerning the present 
address of Corp. R. D. McDearmid, last 
seen on his way to Guam. Would also 
like to hear from anyone who was in the 
S&R Section, Seventh Service Regiment 
under the reign of Emperors Miller and 


Bowman. 
* * * 


Robert F. Alfredson, 17 Foch Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., to hear from the men 
who served with him in “B” Co., Ist 
Bn., Third Marines, at Bougainville. 

ee 3 

Edward F. Donovan, 20 East 4th St., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., to locate a red auto- 
graph book lost in the R&R Center, San 
Diego, Calif., sometime in January, 1946. 

* + 2 

Billy J. Scott, 5 Laurel Street, Alex- 

ander City, Ala., concerning the where- 


abouts of Charles Floyd, last known to, 


have been with Hq. Co., Ist Bn., Nine- 
teenth Marines, Third Division—in 1943. 
Believed to live in Dallas, Tex. 

7 . . 

Rochus (Rocky) Meyer, 2137 N.W. 
32nd Ave., Portland, Ore., to hear from 
former members of the second platoon of 
“A” Co., Twenty-first Marines, Third Di- 
vision who were with the division from 
Guam until it broke up. 

es @ « 

James Holman, General Delivery, 
Dumas, Tex., to hear from Sgt. Holland 
and Sgt. Sillman, both formerly with “B” 
Co., 6th Motor Transport Battalion, 
Sixth Marine Division. 

+ ~ * 

Joseph P. Bodner, 253 Holcomb Ave., 
Clairton, Pa., concerning the whereabouts 
of Martin J. Breitner, formerly with the 
MPs at Cherry Point, N. C., believed” to 
live in Cincinnati, Ohio. Aisu any other 
buddies who were in the MPs in 1945 at 
Cherry Point. 

o£. .- 

Curtis L. Jenkins, 405 Williams St., 
Waxahachie, Tex., to hear from a former 
staff sergeant, Glen E. Moore, at one 
time with H&S Co., First Marines, First 
Division. Believed to be residing in Pasa- 
dena, Calif., and working with a Marine 
Reserve District as a civilian. 

” * 

Jim Kasee, 6445 Mayflower Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to hear from Donald Bruce 
Moss, Sam Fadone, and D. Kolous who 
lives in San Francisco. 

* * * 
Corp. David B. Chrystie, Trailer 


. #26635, Pine Grove Trailer Camp, Camp 


Lejeune, N. C., to contact Pfc. Danny 
Cox, last known to have been in an AAA 
Bn. on Guam in 1947. Home in Denver, 
Colo. 

* * * 

W. L. Hand, Box 482, Roanoke, Ala., to 
hear from Pfc. James Randolph Farley, 
last known to have been with Battery 
“D,” AAA Group, 9th Defense Bn., FMF. 


* * * 


Danny Gillis, 32 Keene St., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., to correspond with Marines 
stationed anywhere in the world. 
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MAIL CALL (cont.) 


Ex-Lieutenant George C. Sterlins, Box 
72, Eagle Rock, Calif., concerning the 
present address of Stanley D. Clements, 
believed to be living in Alabama, . and 
formerly with the 3rd AmTrack Bat- 
talion. 

® 6 2 

Wilburn T. Anderson, Dept. of Public 
Health, Aberdeen, Miss., concerning the 
present whereabouts of Gilbert J. Sawyer 
who served with him in Company “A”, 
Ist Battalion, Sixth Marines at San 
Diego in 1939-40—also to hear from any 
other member of that company. 

* * * 

SSgt. Edward Adamitir, 3720th Train- 
ing Squadron, 3710 Training Basic Group, 
Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Tex., to hear from any of the former mem- 
bers of A, B, C or Headquarters Bat- 
teries, Fifteenth Marines, Sixth Division 
who knew him. 

* * * 

Everett W. Bidwell, 58 East Main St., 
Sidney, N. Y., to hear from any of the 
old members or pilots of VMF-221, who 
served at Midway Island, Hawaii, or Rus- 
sell Islands during 1942-43, also from 
former members of VMF-212 who served 
at Bougainville, Samar and Okinawa from 
January, 1945, until our return to the 
States. Also from members of Platoon 
75 at Parris Island, June, 1941. 

* * * 

TSgt. E. T. Walter, (Ret’d) Box 463, 
St. George, S. C., concerning the present 
address of First Sgt. Earl O. Carlton who 
served with him aboard the USS Wicks 
in the Panama Canal Zone in 1932 and 
later in Managua, Nicaragua. 

; i ~@ 

Sterling G. Bennett, Jr., Box 1334, 
Cocoa, Fla., concerning the present where- 
abouts of GySgt. Everett Wade Womble, 
last known to have been stationed in 
Japan. 

2a « 

PFC Thomas E. Chandler, Company C, 
First Marines, FMF Wes Pac., c/o FPO 
San Francisco, Calif., to hear from the 
men who came through 230 (1946) with 
him, or any other Marine acquaintance. 

* * * 

William J. Jones, 1158 Delaware Ave., 
Detroit 2, Mich., to contact Drs. Morgan 
and Schaeffer, CPhM Louis Gore, and 
Corpsman Russ Cutler, attached to “C” 
Medical Company (with the Seventh 
Marines); also men from “I” Company, 
3rd Battalion, Seventh Marines, and men 
from “C” Company, 32nd Replacement 
Draft, who were at Okinawa during the 
campaign for that island. 

* a 6 

Louis A. Nigrelli, 2644 E. 18th St., 
Brooklyn 29, N. Y., any person having 
knowledge of the pictures taken of H&S 
Company, Second Marines at the movie 
area on Saipan. 

eo 


SSgt. Berry B. Lovelace, 132 W. Con- 
cord, Orlando, Fla., to hear from TSgt. 
Billy Carter, Lieutenant H. C. Vinson and 
SSgt. William R. Smith, formerly with 
the Seventh Service Regiment. END 





HEAR MARINE BATTLES 


MARINES and EX-MARINES: 


LISTEN 


GAS of battle recorded in com- 
bat! Each disc a complete sound A T 
history of a Marine Operation... 


recorded during battle. Hear the ‘real 
thing on your HOME PHONOGRAPH. 


HOME 


Own these great, 12-inch double-faced 


unbreakable records. Clip Coupon or 
write today! SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED or MONEY BACK! 


$3 pexnecono 


lwo Jima 
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| POST OFFICE BOX 1918 
| WASHINGTON 13, D.C. 
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THE YOUNG LIONS. By Irwin 
Shaw. Random House, Inc. $3.95 


O HE non-critical reader will find 
“The Young Lions” interesting 
reading. If the reader is a veter- 
an he may recognize kindred spirits in 
the story’s three characters. 

However, if he is a reader who likes 
a central theme designed to weave the 
web of a story, he will have to dig deep- 
ly beneath the rubble of geographical 
and personal complexes injected by 
Shaw with the obvious intent of making 
“The Young Lions” a great novel. Sensi- 
tive readers will feel this strain and 
realize that, in trying too hard, the 
author has defeated his own cause. 

Three soldiers—two Americans and 
one Austrian—dominate this moving 
panorama of World War II. Shaw tries 
to tell the story of all soldiers, of the 
men who go into the front lines to fight, 
and perhaps, die—and of the men who 
spend their time behind the lines. in 
menial tasks which drive them almost 
to the point of insanity. Shaw's know- 
ledge of the common soldier and his 
ability to express his feelings, his desires 
and sorrows, fears and loves, are evi- 
dent throughout the book. 

Michael Whiteacre, one of the Ameri- 
cans, rambles through most of the novel 
in a confused state of mind, trying to 
discover a way to aid the tumbling 
civilization in which he believes, but 
the intangible solution seems always to 
escape his grasp. He finally finds his 
place in the comradeship of the infan- 
try, after a series of seemingly useless 
assignments. The other American, Noah 
Ackerman, is a young Jew and has to 
battle a difficult anti-Semitic attitude 
among the men in his own unit. At 
this point in the novel Shaw reaches 
deeply into the horse-opera grab-bag 
and comes up with that old plot clincher 
—the fist fight. Ackerman successfully 
pummels the ten largest men in the 
company (all violent Anti-Semites) in 
an attempt to gain the respect of his 
company. In true Horatio Alger style 
he is finally accepted by the men with 
whom he must associate and he be- 
comes an integral part of the company. 
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Mr. Shaw’s third character is the 
Austrian-turned-German soldier, Chris- 
tian Diestl, who joined the German 
Army because he felt the spirit of 
resurgence in that country’s national 
spirit. A former skiing instructor, an 
occupation which scemed to accentuate 
his uselessness to Greater Germany, 
Diestl’s experiences have little in com- 
mon with the two Americans until 
they meet, late in 1945, in an Austrian 
forest near the mountains which Diestl 
had left in 1938. 

He has retreated with the German 
Army across North Africa, up the 
Italian peninsula, through France, and 
finally across Germany. With nothing 
but contempt for the amateur soldiers 
who have beaten him, he grasps his last 
opportunity to kill one of them, Noah, 
the Jew. In turn, he is killed by Michael 
Whiteacre, who typifies the despised 
amateur 

If the reader feels cheated when he 
reaches the end of the book, the fault 
may be placed on an abundance of 
tedious detail which seems to submerge 


what might have been a great novel. 
H. J. P. 





SPORT’S GOLDEN AGE. By 
Allison Danzig & Peter Brandwein. 
Harper & Brothers. $3.95 


HE elder clan of sports addicts 
are constantly harking back to 
“the good old days,” and now, the 
young ‘uns will agree, after reading this 
book that maybe they have something. 
“Sport's Golden Age,” or as it is apt- 
ly subtitled, “A Close-up of the Fabu- 
lous,” brings to the reader what many 
believe to be the greatest era of Ameri- 
can sport. And, as the eminent sports 
authority, John Kiernan, points out in 
his foreword, “It was also a golden era 
for sports writers, worthy of the great 
competitors whose achievements they 
recorded.” 

To recapture and faithfully present 
this fabulous period to the readers, 
the editors sought out the recognized 
authorities in every field of sport, 


writers who were actual eye witnesses 
to the stirring deeds they describe. 

The Dean of American sports writers, 
Grantland Rice, opens the book with a 
vivid description of the golden age. 
Then follows a sports editor's dream of 
staff writers, each contributing a chap- 
ter on his respective sport speciality; 
highlighting the events with personali- 
ties. 

Baseball is covered by J. Roy Stock- 
ton of St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
Sporting News fame. James P. Dawson, 
still covering the boxing world for the 
New York Times, entertains with a 
grand picture of all sides of the world 
of fistiana. 

Football, the panorama and game 
in the East is recalled by Stanley 
Woodward; in the mid-west by Chi- 
cago’s Arch Ward. The game through- 
out the Southwest, razzle-dazzle and 
all, is handled by Austin’s Weldon 
Hart; Fred Russell of Nashville takes 
care of the Southern picture and Braven 
Dyer of the Los Angeles Times writes 
of the Far West. Another New York 
Times expert, Arthur Daley takes time 
out from his column to give us pro- 
fessional football in its so-called 
infancy. 

Golf is described as only the late O. 
B. Keeler of Atlanta could handle it. 
One of the co-editors and probably the 
greatest tennis reporter in the world 
takes care of the racket and net sport— 
that would be Allison Danzig. Joe 
King of the New York World-Telegram 
has a knowledge of billiards which 
indicates he has been in the better par- 
lors; billiard, that is. 

All the sports are thoroughly cov- 
ered by many more renown sports 
writers and their observances of the 
stars of the day, Dempsey, Tunney, 
Leonard, Ruth, Gehrig, Hornsby, Mc- 
Graw, Man O'’War, Earle Sande, 
Rockne, Grange, Bobby Jones, Hagen, 
Sarazen, Helen Wills, Bill Tilden, 
Hoppe, Nurmi, Greenleaf, Weissmuller 
and the countless others who were god- 
like to the throngs. The book will 
bring back fond memories to the 40- 
year-olds and set the spines of the 
youngsters tingling. —S.D.G. 
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ELEVEN GENERALS 


* 
by Fletcher Pratt. Studies 
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